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When you admire 
a picture 

The chances are that it is printed on 

Cyko Paper 

The stereoscopic effect, the tone gra- 
dation, the color, the texture and the 
correct interpretation of the negative, 
are all part of the appeal that the life 
and likeness of the picture produces — 
and besides the best, the well-posted 
and up-to-date photographers always 
put their pictures on Cyko Paper. 

"If it isn't a Cyko print, it isn't the best." 
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Century Studio Outfit No. 7 



$74.00 

J'HIS OUTFIT 
takes double Plate 
or Portrait Film 
Holders, and the slid- 
ing carriage registers 
for one or two ex- 
posures on either the 
8 X 10 or 5 x7 plate. 



Here is what the price includes: 

1—8 X 10 Century Portrait Camera No. 2 

1 — No. 1 Semi-Centennial Stand 

1 — Sliding Ground Glass Carriage 

1—8 X 10 Double Plate or Portrait Film Holder 

1—5 X 7 Double Plate or Portrait Film Holder 

1—8 X 10—5 X 7 Adapter Back 



CENTURY CAxMERA DIVISION 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N, Y. 
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Direct Color Photography 

Seventh Paper 



THE light of the sun may practically 
be considered as white. By its action 
upon the objects of nature, or rather, by 
interaction of the light and the physical 
character of objects, is produced the various 
colors of things as they are presented to the 
vision. The perception of color is, of course, 
purely subjective. Things look of various 
colors only because our nervous system 
accepts them as such when projected 
upon the retina, and thence transmitted 
to the brain. But photographically, colors 
may be regarded objectively as if inherent 
in things because the various colored rays, 
being of different wave lengths, affect 
differently the sensitive surface. 

If a beam of white light falls upon any 
object, there is, so to say, a selective 
power possessed by the object of reflecting 
certain of the differently colored radiations 
and of absorbing all the others. It is 
the reflected rays, only, which give the 
specific color. The unequal refraction of 
the constituent colored beams of white 
light produces dispersion or the spreading 
out of the colored beams. What is called 
diffraction is the mutual interference of 



the waves of light. This phenomenon is 
manifest in the various colors exhibited in 
the opal, in mother-of-pearl and particu- 
larly in the ordinary soap-bubble. In 
whatever way the colors of nature may be 
produced, they are exactly of the same 
character. Hence, all colors are capable of 
being photographed, and may be referred 
by way of comparison with the pure colors 
of the spectrum in experimentation. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that 
natural objects possess their characteristic 
colors by taking up, as it were, only a small 
proportion of the color from the white light 
which falls upon them. 

An ordinary gelatine plate, as you know, 
is practically insensitive to red and yellow, 
nevertheless, it is possible to get photo- 
graphically an image of a red or yellow 
object along with other colored objects, 
which are particularly susceptible to giving 
impression on the sensitive film, like the 
blues and the violets of the spectrum. This 
is possible because the yellow and red ob- 
jects, besides reflecting red intrinsically, 
reflect also many of the rays of the spectrum 
which do particularly act. We get an 
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image of the red or yellow thing, though 
not of course, as perfectly as we do when we 
use an orthochromatic plate which is made 
specially sensitive to red or yellow im- 
pressions. The soap-bubble is a very 
good example for studying the interference 
of colors, upon which an understanding of 
the theory of stationary waves depends. 
The film of the soap bubble is so thin that 
it is practically comparable to a wave of 
light. As it becomes thinner and thinner, 
its tenuousness is such that the reflection 



from the inside surface is a half wave length 
behind that reflected from the outer sur- 
face of the bubble, hence, one of the con- 
stituents of the incident white light is 
destroyed or nullified at such part. The 
color seen by the eye, therefore, would be 
the combination of the other remaining 
components of this incident white light. 
Now, in our next paper, we shall consider 
this action with reference to the interfer- 
ence heliochrome pictures of Becquerel, 
Wiener and Zenker. 



A Real Impressionisms Idea of Gradation 



IN Fairmount Park Art Gallery, Phila- 
delphia, is a portrait by the celebrated 
Raeburn, and near by it hangs another por- 
trait by Whistler. If we compare the 
picture made more than a hundred years 
ago with the one made a few years back, 
we shall notice how painters have struck 
off in an entirely different line. Raeburn *s 
picture is a delightful study in color with 
rich, deep shadows, while Whistler's re- 
minds us of a charcoal sketch, the coloring 
is hardly considered. His picture shows a 
woman walking through a doorway, she 
is putting on her gloves as she goes, and 4s 
just turning around to say good-bye. It 
is a striking life-like subject, and you for- 
get all about the light and shade, and so do 
not miss the color either; but there is 
Raeburn 's picture so full of rich color, yet 
you are not attracted to the subject. 
Whistler was trying to exhibit the beauty 
of a soft diffused light, the correct rendering 
of the flesh values and texture generally. 
The truthfulness of this most natural 
management of light in portraiture, the 
purity of the delicate gradation, and the 
imaginative treatment of which it is sus- 
ceptible, will be apparent to all who value 
a photograph in proportion to the qualities 
it possesses. 

When photography makes a distinction 
between the delicacy of flesh and filmy 
draperies, where fur looks like fur, and skin 
like skin, then it has made a great advance, 



and it is entitled to a rank in the file of art. 

A man wears a dark coat, which gets 
darker towards the bottom of the picture, 
to balance this dark coat, a dark back- 
ground is used, and the background gets 
darker as it approaches the top of the 
picture. The light part of the picture is 
the man's face, shirt front, etc. This is, 
the centre of the picture is light. Now 
the portrait of a woman in the beauty of 
gradation, starts with the idea of a water 
color drawing, and instead of the bottom of 
the figure being dark and the background 
dark, reversing the order of the oil painting, 
the center of the picture being the mass of 
hair, is the darkest part of the picture, the 
dress is white or light color, and the back- 
ground a trifle darker — not white — ^white 
destroys atmosphere. By giving a broad 
light to the face, there is no chance to have 
a shadow as deep as the hair, so that the 
hair stands out distinctly as being darker 
than every other part of the picture; main- 
taining the same difference between the 
hair and the flesh, as is exhibited in life. 

If the sitter wears a low-neck dress, 
the shoulders are lighter than the face, and 
the dress, if white, is lighter than the 
shoulders. Instead of the dress becoming 
dark at the bottom of the picture, it be- 
comes lighter, and the fading away may be 
shown by the lessening detail. Above the 
head the ground should be very soft and 
light, but not white. 
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DEATH OF 
MANLY W. TYREE 



Just as New Year's Day came around'and 
we had the pleasure of receiving a cheering 
card of greeting — 

** Happy Memories 
Happier Thoughts 
Happiest Wishes** 

from that Prince of good-fellows — our friend 
MANLY W. TYREE 

past- president of the Photographers' Associ- 
ation of America, a few hours later we received 
word that he had died from gastritis, at his 
home in Raleigh, N. C, in his fortieth year, 
on Saturday, January 1st, at four o'clcok. 

Mr. Tyree was one of the most popular and 
whole-souled men that we ever met, and his 
loss will be greatly felt by his host of friends 
in the photographic fraternity. 

A widow and three children survive him. 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 

CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 

(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your questions brief 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 



Tying Yourself Up Not to Re-Engage in Business 



THE following, an extract from a letter 
written by a Massachusetts reader, 
will, I am sure, interest everybody: — 

I am about to sell my business, a business 
which I have built up in the last ten years and 
which is valuable and making a good, regular 
profit. My health has broken down, and it is 
my intention to rest for about a year and then 
re-engage in the same business in the same city. 
My buyer has asked me to sign an agreement 
not to go back in the same line of business, but 
I have put him off until I could obtain your 
advice. Have I not heard that such agreements 
are illegal? I do not wish to tie myself up so 
that I can't go into business again, and as this is 
the business I have always followed, I should be 
out if I agreed not to go into that. Please advise 
me how far a man ought to go in making an 
agreement not to re-engage in business. 

This kind of an agreement which this 
correspondent speaks of, viz., an agreement 
by the seller of a business not to go back 
into that business, is considered by the law 
an agreement in restraint of trade, and 
must be framed within certain limits, or it 
will not be enforced. The courts do not 
believe in restraint of trade, but they will 
enforce an agreement which protects the 
buyer of a business from the former owner's 
competition, if it doesn't go too far. Under 
the old English law, which is the founda- 
tion of our law, you could not tie up a man 
to stay out of business. That rule, how- 
ever, has been relaxed, and you can do it 
to-day, anywhere in the United States, 
within certain limitations. 

Those limitations are that the seller 
must not agree, without limit as to time, to 
remain out of his former business forever, 
nor must he agree, without limit as to 
territory, to remain out of his former busi- 
ness everywhere, even for only a limited 
time. For instance, if a hardware dealer 
sells his store and agrees never to go into 



the hardware business anywhere, the agree- 
ment is void. If he agrees not to go into 
the hardware business anywhere for a year, 
the agreement is void. But if he agrees 
never to go in again in the town where his 
former business was located, the agreement 
will usually be held to be good. The 
courts, however, look with most favor 
upon agreements that keep a man out of 
business in a given territory for a limited 
time, thus prescribing a limit both as to 
time and territory. The purpose, of course, 
is to give the buyer time to establish a 
personal connection between the cus- 
tomers of the house and himself. 

In most States to-day there is no iron- 
clad rule about it. When one of these 
agreements gets into court, the courts 
listen to all the facts and then ask them- 
selves this question: "Here is a man who 
has bought a business, relying upon the 
seller's promise that he would not immedi- 
ately start in to compete with him. What 
sort of protection will be adequate for 
him?" And then they will supply that 
protection if they can; in other words, if 
the agreement the parties have entered into 
is not unreasonable, it will be upheld. 
Particularly because it is a low thing for the 
seller of a business to sell on an express 
promise not to at once compete with his 
buyer, and then, with the latter's money in 
his hand, plead that his agreement was 
invalid. 

I can best give point to this explanation 
by citing a few of the restrictive agreements 
which have been upheld by the courts: an 
agreement on the sale of a magazine not to 
publish a similar one; an agreement on the 
sale of a law practice, extending throughout 
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England, not to practice law in England 
for twenty years; an agreement not to 
engage for ten years in business as a soap 
manufacturer within forty miles of Lock- 
port, N. Y. ; an agreement not to engage in 
business as a banker in a certain place for 
ten years; an agreement not to carry on. 
the tobacco business in Albany or Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and surrounding towns; an 
agreement not to run wagons over a butcher 
route which had been sold; an agreement 
by the seller of a bakery never to solicit 
trade from the old customers; an agree- 
ment by the clerk for a firm of custom 
house brokers not to take a similar posi- 
tion within fifty miles of the same city for 
twelve months after he gave the position up. 

In all these cases and in many more, the 
courts held that the agreement only af- 
forded reasonable protection to the person 
involved. 

Here are some agreements which the 
courts have held invalid because they in- 
volved unreasonable and unnecessary pro- 
tection: an agreement not to practice 
dentistry in any part of a district two hun- 
dred miles in diameter; an agreement not 
to carry on a perfumery business within 
six hundred miles of London; not to be- 



come a coal dealer anywhere for nine 
months; not to make yeast powder any- 
where for eight years; not to re-engage in a 
certain manufacturing business anywhere 
within a thousand miles of the seller's 
former town ; an agreement by an employee 
not to engage in similar business, after 
leaving his employer, within three years in 
any of sixteen States; an agreement by 
an oil dealer not to go back in that business 
anywhere in Indiana, the city of Indian- 
apolis excepted. 

Here the standard was the same — does 
the agreement go beyond the line of 
needed protection? If it does, as it did in 
all of the above cases, it is set aside, and the 
seller of the business is as free as if he never 
made it. 

I fear I cannot give this correspondent 
anything like exact advice, for I have no 
knowledge of the facts of his case. Natur- 
ally, one should never tie himself up any 
longer than he can help. I think that the 
agreement in this Massachusetts case 
should be to remain out of the particular 
business in the given town for one year. 
There is no doubt that such an agreement 
would be valid and binding. 

(Copyright, 1915, hy Elton /. Buckley.) 



Developing Faint P. O. P. Exposures 



THERE are certain advantages to be 
derived from the method of develop- 
ing faintly printed images on P. O. P., and 
also certain drawbacks. The general ob- 
jection made, that it yields results not uni- 
form, and that there is a liability to encounter 
stain in the development, does not count 
for much, inasmuch as a reasonable degree 
of uniformity in tone may readily be se- 
cured if the developer is not used to ex- 
haustion, and the stain will not materialize, 
provided, the film is not touched by the 
fingers during the operation. The degree of 
printing has, of course, an effect upon the 
tone, but this should be possible of control 
also. The liability of stain is greatest upon 
the back of the print, and, hence, the 



method does not particularly recommend 
itself to the developing of P. O. P. post 
cards, which are not mounted; but the 
stain on the back of a print intended for 
mounting is not generally serious, es- 
pecially as this stain is of only occasionable 
occurrence. The process must be used with 
gelatine P. O. P., not with collodio-chlo- 
ride. Care must also be taken to keep the 
paper from the light (strong light), both 
before and after the printing; that is, 
of)en the package in subdued light and 
examine and develop in the same faint 
light. Treat the paper like you would a 
very slow developing paper. It is not 
necessary to work in the dark-room; how- 
ever, employ the same kind of light under 
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which platinum paper is printed. Use 
very clean trays for development, chemi- 
cally clean. This cleanliness is as essential 
during the continuation of the work as it 
is at the beginning. Rinse out the tray 
with a weak solution of permanganate of 
potash, followed by a rinse under the tap. 
So much for the preliminaries. Now for 
the method. I have found that of Valenta*s 
the best : 

Citric Acid 150 grains 

Metol 35 grains 

Hydroquinone 50 grains 

Water 20 ounces 

Keep this solution in a well stopped 
bottle, or better, in small vials well stopped, 
containing the quantity for immediate use. 
For use, take one part of stock and dilute 
with from 10 to 25 parts of water, according 
to the negative, and consequently to the 
degree of printing. Place the print in the 
tray face up and pour the developer over it, 
just as you do in developing a plate, rock- 
ing the tray. After development, transfer 
to a bath of salt and water. The prints 
are now ready for toning, which may be 
done in the usual way. A rich tone on 
matt papers is had by the platinum bath. 
Potassium chloro-platinite 15 grains 
Phosphoric acid (dilute) . . yi, ounce 

Water 16 ounces 

The fixing is done in the usual way. The 
prints may also be toned to a rich brown 
or sepia in a gold-borax bath. Do not 
touch the film surface during all the 
operations. 

The End Not the Means 

THERE is an old saying, *'A good work- 
man can work with mean tools,'* 
which though true in the main, is liable to 
mis-interpretation. 

Experience teaches that the good work- 
man, invariably when possible, makes use 
of the best tools. The skill he has acquired 
is the resultant of the exercise he has 
gained by the handling of the best appli- 
ances, and it is only when necessity de- 



mands, he accomplishes his purpose even 
under the impediments imposed, but from 
the nature of things, it is done only with a 
greater outlay of energy. The penchant 
which some persons have for courting diffi- 
culties, in enticing obstruction in their way, 
is not always praiseworthy, and is fre- 
quently evidence of nothing more than 
the possession of a pugnacious disposition. 
Why should we climb over hills, or jump 
precipices, when we might reach our goal 
more surely, and at the same time more 
comfortably, by keeping to the even road 
which art and science have leveled and 
macadamized for us — unless we need the 
exercise. 

We have frequently heard the boast, 
**This view was taken with the clumsiest 
and most ungainly apparatus, but see 
what good results, considering the cir- 
cumstances," or *This piece of work was 
carved entirely with a jack-knife.** To 
those who delight to carry the donkey over 
the stream upon their own shoulders, in- 
stead of letting the donkey wade over with 
them on his back, we have nothing further 
to say by way of advice in the selection of 
apparatus, but leave them alone to their 
thoughtful cogitations over cigar-box cam- 
eras and spectacle lenses. 

Photographic Paper Now Made Here 

The Whiting- Plover Paper Co., Menasha, Wis., 
expects shortly to complete the work of developing 
the full output of the remarkable springs of water 
which have contributed so much to perfecting the 
product of the company during the last year or more. 
It is said that this water is primarily responsible 
for the company's being able to make a success of 
the new photographic paper it is now putting on 
the market. Heretofore, almost all photographic 
paper has been imported from Germany. Upon the 
outbreak of the war, every pound of photographic 
paper obtainable from Europe was contracted for; 
but it is said that this supply with normal consump- 
tion cannot last much longer, so that American 
sources will have to be looked to. 



"Dear Sir," wrote the anxious mother, "I fear 
Johnny is not trying enough." 

"Dear Madam," replied the harassed teacher, 
"I assure you that Johnny is quite trying enough 
He is the most trying boy in the class." 
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The New Posters of the Photographers' 
Association of America 



ON the opposite page is a reproduction 
of the new posters which have been 
prepared for the photographers to use im- 
mediately after January 1st. Most of the 
members who used the Christmas adver- 
tising posters were highly pleased with the 
idea, but they nearly all maintained that 
the Photographers' Association of America 
should prepare a better quality poster and 
charge more for it. They also advised ^at 
the names be imprinted on the posters 
before they were delivered, for it was 
difficult in some small towns for printers 
to do this work for them. 

Following out the suggestions of the three 
hundred members who used the Christmas 
advertising posters and incorporating, in 
the new proposition, as far as possible, 
all the ideas gained by experience with the 
Christmas posters, the Association pre- 
pared to give service in practically every 
line of advertising. On. this one proposi- 
tion we not only have arranged large pos- 
ters, but we will furnish lantern slides, 
mailing cards, window cards, electros for 
newspaper advertising and a series of 
follow-up letters. 

LANTERN SLIDES 

Lantern slides are made in one color 
only, but the name and address of the 
studio will be printed in and will be sent 
to the members of the Association, postage 
prepaid ready for use. Price, 75 cents 
each. 

MAILING CARDS 

Mailing cards (5>^ x 7 inches) in three 
colors, with the name and address of the 
photographer imprinted in the proper 
space, on a high grade of plain white card- 
board, will be furnished to the members, 
express prepaid, at $18.00 per thousand. 
When these cards are delivered to the pho- 
tographer they will be ready to be ad- 
dressed and put in the mail. 



WINDOW CARDS 

Window cards (11x14 inches) in three 
colors, with the name of the studio im- 
printed in the proper space on a six-ply 
tough check white card that will with- 
stand the worst kind of weather, will be 
furnished at $6.00 per hundred, or $40.00 
per thousand, express paid. They will be 
delivered ready to be placed in windows or 
tacked outside to boards, buildings, trees 
and fences. 

POSTERS 

Large lithographed posters (20x30 inches) 
in three colors, with the imprint of the name 
and address of the studio in the proper 
place on a quality of paper three times as 
strong as the Christmas advertising posters, 
will be furnished to the photographers at 
$12.00 per hundred, or $100.00 per thou- 
sand. The price per thousand presupposes 
that the same name and address shall be 
printed on the entire number. They will 
be delivered express prepaid ready for 
posting. 

ELECTROS FOR NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

Electrotypes from line cut engraving, 

most suitable for newspaper advertising, 

will be furnished to the photographers with 

mortise in the proper space for putting in 

the name and address of the studio. They 

will be sent express prepaid at the following 

prices: 

Single column, 2^ inches deep, $0.75 

Double column, 5>^ inches deep, 1.50 

Three column, 8>^ inches deep, 3.00 

Four column, 11 inches deep, 5.00 

All of this material is to be used in the 
publicity to carry forward the general idea. 
Now, in order to turn this into definite 
results, the Association will furnish to 
every member follow-up letters for men, 
women and children of different ages before 
their birthdays, urging them to have a sit- 
ting on their anniversaries. 
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In order to make these letters effective, 
the members of the Association should 
prepare a list of names of all the people 
they possibly can, together with the dates 
of their birthdays and their ages. 

In this series of letters there are six to 
be sent out to the people of different ages 
and sexes ten days before their birthdays, 
and another letter to send out three days 
before their birthdays, if they have not 
already made arrangements for the sitting. 
If this doesn't bring them in for an appoint- 
ment, the member may still call the party 



up on the telephone and make a personal 
app>eal. In a campaign of this kind there 
is not a stone left unturned to get the busi- 
ness. The general publicity creates the 
occasion, and it in itself will bring some 
business. But in order to get the best 
possible results, a follow-up system, such 
as we have outlined, will be necessary. 
Photographers* Association 
OF America 
J NO. I. Hoffman, Secretary 
12th and F Sts., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 



Letter Collection Methods 



C H. CLAUDY 



THE unpaid account time is here. More 
photographers suffer from the gener- 
osity of their patrons to their friends at 
this time of the year than any other. 
People will give Christmas gifts, and pho- 
tographers are naturally eager to have 
photographs selected as gifts, but, if the 
giver, having paid a deposit and having 
the balance charged, is slow in paying, all 
the joy of the supplying the Christmas 
packages is gone from the photographer! 

There are many methods of collecting 
bad bills. This story is concerned only 
with the right and wrong kind of letters to 
use in a letter campaign. It is no argument 
to use letters rather than some other scheme 
which may be as good or better. 

In the first place, any argument for a 
collection is, or should be, a matter of 
straight and legitimate business. You have 
delivered the goods in good faith. You are 
entitled to receive payment therefore. To 
beg, plead, or offer reasons why the bill must 
be paid for your own sake, is a mistake. 

''We wish to be perfectly frank with you. 
Our business was good but collections are 
very slow. To meet the holiday business we 
bought largely of photographic supplies. 
Unless you, and others of our delinquent 
customers, will settle these overdue accounts, 
we do not know just how we can meet our 



own. 



That's a sample of the wrong kind of 
argument. The chap who doesn't want to 
pay his bill in a hurry can simply come back 
at you that he is in the same boat — that he, 
too, needs money, and his customers 
haven't paid him, but that he will take care 
of you as soon as he can, and so on. 

It is a good letter writing principle not 
to supply arguments to the other fellow. 

The harsh letter is a great mistake, al- 
ways — particularly is it a mistake at the 
beginning. 

** You promised us payment by the tenth. 
You have broken that promise, and we now 
remind you that we cannot do business with- 
out money. Unless you remit at once, we 
shall place the account in the hands of an 
agent for collection and see that you are 
afforded no more credit here'' is all right when 
every other means of collection has failed 
and you recognize the fact that this cus- 
tomer can never be one again. But as a 
first collection letter it violates a funda- 
mental principle of business. That prin- 
ciple is, that a customer — even a dilatory 
customer — is an asset as long as he or she 
has not definitely been put in the profit and 
loss column as a hopeless case. 

You want to retain your customers. 
You must steer a middle course between 
urgency (which may offend) and lose- 
ness and timidity which produce no results. 
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'*We find that your account for 'steen 
dollars, due on the tenth, has not been 
settled. We are sure this is an inadvertence 
on your part and that you will oblige us with 
an immediate settlementy now that it has been 
called to your attention. 

''How did your friends like the pictures 
we made for you? We thought that we had 
been particularly fortunate in securing an 
excellent likeness. One of the proofs seems to 
offer unusual promise for a miniature on 
porcelain. We should like to talk to you about 
it if you will come in at your convenience." 

That sort of a letter does several things. 
It assumes at once a cordial and friendly 
attitude. You have no doubt of payment. 
It is only a mistake in your opinion that 
has prevented payment. So confident of 
payment are you that you want to do more 
work for your debtor. You are also taking 
an interest in her pictures, after they have 
been delivered. The letter talks like one 
person to another — not like a judge to a 
criminal. It assumes a feeling of mutually 
pleasant relations, and therefore, can, or 
should, give no offense. 

Of course, you cannot keep up this 
fiction indefinitely. But neither can nor 
should you, keep up a letter collection 
scheme indefinitely. Instalment houses 
sometimes have a dozen letters in their 
collection layout, grading in force and 
severity to the twelfth, which is final. But 
that is an absurdity. After all, this is a 
matter of business. People who will not 
pay must be made to pay. If four letters 
will not do it, as a general rule a hundred 
will not. 

Therefore, your third letter wants to 
represent nearly the apex of your cam- 
paign, leaving the fourth and last for the 
clincher in which you leave your debtor 
with the impression that you are now going 
to do something. Try this for a woman who 
owes you eleven dollars, for instance. 

''Dear Mrs. Jennings: — Our books show 
that the inclosed bill for seventeen dollars 
has not been paid, although we have twice 
before written you in regard to it. We are 



sure you want to pay your debt, and assure 
you that we do not question your good faith. 
But we made you a cash price — this seven- 
teen dollars that you still owe us would have 
been a larger sum had you told us that you 
wished to postpone payment until the present 
time. 

"With this before you, we trust you will 
not ask us to use any other methods of 
collection.** 

Nine times out of ten this will make 
"Mrs. Jennings*' as mad as a March hare. 
She knows she owes you eleven dollars. She 
knows she doesn't owe you seventeen dollars. 
If she gets mad enough, she will come down 
and demand what you mean by it! And 
when you offer her apologies for the mis- 
take and regret that it isn't seventeen, but 
eleven that you are to receive, you will 
probably get the eleven, and your customer 
will leave with the triumphant feeling that 
she has gotten the better of you! It's an 
old trick but it often works. 

The final letter, if a fourth is necessary, 
is simply your hope that your debtor wishes 
to avoid a collection agency. Remember 
that you must not threaten. 

"Dear Mrs. Smith: — This is the fourth 
time we have written you about the inclosed 
account which is three months overdue. We 
cannot see any use in continuing to write. 
While we shall much regret causing you any 
unpleasantness, we shall be obliged to refer 
this matter to our attorney for collection if it 
is not paid by the *steenth of the month. 

''It costs us money to collect by means of an 
attorney. We would rather pay the money 
to you than to him. If, therefore^ you will 
pay this bill by the *steenth we will be glad to 
offer you, free of charge, a special sepia 
panel of your favorite pose, as an apprecia- 
tion of this matter being settled without un- 
pleasantness to either of us. 

"But we cannot wait beyond the *steenth 
for your reply.** 

Try some of these schemes, Mr. Photog- 
rapher, with unpaid bills, and see if they 
are not worth as much to you as to the 
businesses which got them up. 
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Photographic Plans for Profitable Winter Work 



W. CLEMENT MOORE 



THERE should be no slow months, nor 
idle times with the live photographer 
who really intends to make a complete 
success of his business. A greater part of 
success is located directly in a person's 
ability and determination to win. It 
might be added that there are very few 
photographers who are lacking in ability, 
for the majority of them are live, wide-a- 
wake people — if you don't believe it, just 
attend the different conventions of i>hotog- 
raphers and look into the faces of those 
who are assembled there. Again, if we 
still doubt their ability, let us look at the 
wonderful and truly beautiful exhibits of 
their art at the various expositions — then 
you will realize that the only one thing 
necessary is to study the market and 
create a larger demand for this class of 
work. But it is true that many photog- 
raphers concentrate their minds entirely 
upon *'how to do'* their work, and while it 
is indeed praiseworthy, it also interferes 
with their financial success, because some 
attention must be given to *'how to sell'' 
photographs and prints. Without doubt, 
the best training for the beginner is to first 
perfect himself in the art of doing his work 
well, and then give careful attention to the 
matter of disposing of his work. Many of 
you are not beginners, however, and there- 
fore, we must assume that you have com- 
pleted your training in the science and art 
of the profession, and should, therefore, 
devote your time to the building of your 
business financially. This much conceded, 
you will admit that the **idle hour" in the 
studio, or out of it, is always costly, except 
when given to the little pleasures or vaca- 
tions which are due us. 

If you are interested in making the most 
of your opportunities, then I would advise 
you to take an interest in plans and 
methods which will fill up the gaps in your 
time and your income. Study everything 



you can find on the subject, and adopt any 
and all plans that seem to you reasonable 
and feasible. Do not attempt all of them 
at once — in fact, seldom more than one at 
a time, but give them a fair trial. 

At this time of the year, when the 
weather is often stormy, and few people 
are able to come to your studio for portrait 
work, you will have a great opportunity to 
originate new plans of your own, or to put 
into practice the plans of others, such as 
have already been suggested in this series 
of articles. 

There will be any number of chances for 
you to take pictures of winter scenes, 
which will be very beautiful and salable in 
a dozen different ways. Snow scenes are 
always usable at Christmas time, and the 
work you do at this time of the year may 
be offered next August for use on next 
winter's novelties. 

Another excellent idea, is to find one or 
two little children who would be willing 
to pose for you for various subject pho- 
tographs, representing some thought, topic 
or subject which may occur to you. Here 
are a few suggested subjects for attractive 
children: 

"Are You Awake?" One child asleep, 
the other sitting up in bed. 

'Tooling Mamma." Two little children 
supposed to be sound asleep, but sitting on 
the floor by the bed looking at a book. 

'Training for the Army" or "Prepared- 
ness." Little boys in soldier suits. 

Hundreds of subjects may be originated, 
and sold to a dozen different publishers at 
fair prices without exclusive rights, or at 
good prices for exclusive privileges. 

There are over two hundred publishers 
of novelties, calendars, post cards, etc., in 
the United States who use thousands of 
prints like those mentioned above, every 
year. My purpose in suggesting that you 
arrange such pictures now, is because you 
are apt to have more time. When your 
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collection of subjects is complete, you can 
then make a study of markets and sell 
them. 

THE BIRTHDAY LIST 

A photographer in an Eastern town 
keeps a birthday list of children under six 
years of age. A week before each child's 
birthday he sends out an invitation to the 
mother, asking her to bring the child in 
and get one print of a photograph free. He 
has found this plan a good method of keep- 
ing in touch with families where there 
are children. 

The birthday list was built up in the 
first place by canvassing the homes. It 
was found easy to get the dates by promis- 
ing presents for the children — the present 
being the print, or a post card may be 
given at the time. 

CULTIVATING A HOBBY 

Many photographers add large sums an- 
nually to their incomes by cultivating 
certain hobbies. Those who like to play 
golf will make large collections of golf 
pictures, and sell them at very good prices 
to golfers and the sporting magazines; 
those who enjoy sleighing make collections 
of photos of sleighing parties, and others 
study wild animals and photograph them 
in winter even more than in summer. It's 
great fun, and it can be made to pay. One 
woman I know studies furniture of every 
kind and make. Spare time with her is 
spent in taking photographs of rare, choice, 
historic and modern furniture, and some of 
her prints have brought excellent prices. 

Of course, very few of us can be whalers, 
but here is a story that might be of interest, 
because it shows how photography will 
bring both the photographer and the thing 
photographed into prominence. 

PHOTOGRAPHER CAPTURES WHALES 

Not until Roy C. Andrews, assistant 
curator of mammals of the American 
Museum of Natural History, began to 
study and photograph the whale only a 
short time ago, was anything of impor- 
tance known of its habits and customs. 
Lack of knowledge, heretofore, has been 



"A New-Year Resolution" 



BY A PHOTOGRAPHER 

*' RESOLVED: That I witt try to 
raise the quality of my work, and to 
render better service to my patrons, 
to the end that I shall he tiie leading 
photographer of my community/* 



If you, Mr. Photographer, are will- 
ing to subscribe to such a resolution, 
you cannot afford to go another day 
without trying the new portrait paper 

PROFESSIONAL 




a paper that produces effects which 
are at once soft and brilliant, with 
detail in the deepest shadows and 
highlights, which retain the snap and 
brilliance demanded in modern por- 
traiture. 

Greatest Latitude in Exposure 
and Development 

A point of great importance, which 
makes it doubly easy to get good 
results with the minimum waste. Hand 
in hand with this important quality, 
goes the wide range of tones possible 
with Professional Rexo. The tone is 
regulated largely by the amount of 
bromide used, any tone from blue- 
black to deep olive can be obtained. 

SEPIA TONES 

Exquisite sepias by any standard 
hypo-alum or redeveloping process are 
obtainable on Professional Rexo. 

Try This Paper To-Day 

If your dealer has not yet stocked 
Professional Rexo, send us his name 
and we will forward a sample for your 
personal trial without cost or obliga- 
tion. 

Burke & James m 

/'^y^ fc K'*^ 240-258 L OBtario St., CHICAGO 
ffJJTD SUPPUESl 225 Fiftli Ave., NEW YORK 
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due largely to the fact that the great 
creature of the sea lived only in waters far 
removed from the usual course of shipping. 
Even in its native element, it is difficult to 
approach, which add to the difficulties of 
acquiring information concerning it. Mr. 
Andrews overcame the drawback by going 
to the whale, and once in his home seas, 
photographed him extensively as circum- 
stances permitted. Back of the expedition 
was the desire, also, to obtain specimens 
before certain species had become extinct. 
The whale is passing, and rapidly. Modern 
means of destroying him have reduced his 
numbers until, comparatively speaking, 
only a few remain. Ten years ago the 
whalers, operating from the various New- 
foundland stations, made an annual catch 
of 1,500; today a catch of 200 in a year is 
considered remarkable. The whale will 
soon be extinct at that rate. 

The above account was published in a 
leading magazine and is positively true. 
It shows the broad scope of the use of the 
camera. Furthermore, it is claimed that 
the prints of Mr. Andrews have brought a 
considerable sum of money. 

Special collections and series photo- 
graphs make excellent mail order sellers 
also. Historic photographs may be taken 
and enlarged for framing during the winter, 
then sold to museums, libraries, halls and 
schools for decorative purposes. They 
should be well advertised in magazines 
circulating to such institutions, or to the 
people in charge of them. A good print or 
scene may be thus advertised and sold 
over again for a number of years. 



An Indiana young woman has received the honor 
of being appointed the first instructor of photog- 
raphy in connection with an art school in this 
country. Miss Pearl Grace Loehr, formerly of 
Warsaw, has been chosen as instructor of photog- 
raphy in the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, a new department just added. The depart- 
ment of photography is entirely a new venture, and 
promises to be successful. Miss Loehr has been 
honored by a full description of the new school and 
her work in The Camera for January. 



That Question of Softness 

IF we look over the magazines devoted 
more particularly to the exploitation of 
the Art phase of photography, we shall find 
that only such pictures are admitted promi- 
nent positions which app>eal to the advo- 
cates of soft-focus photography. Anything 
savoring of distinctness or brilliancy, is 
relegated to a minor space or is prominent 
by the total exclusion. Indeed, if one reads 
the papers in such magazines, one must 
come to the only conclusion that art in 
photography is only in the direction of what 
is called **soft-focus.*' 

We hear, everywhere, about the growing 
demand for softness and simplification of 
detail in picture-making by the camera. 
It is maintained that the camera in the 
hands of the artist is capable of producing 
work comparable to the best work by the 
brush, and an evident exultation is mani- 
fest in the rejoicing at the change which 
has taken place in the last decade in our 
ideas of what truly is pictorial. But is 
not such a pronouncement a limiting of the 
art possibilities of photography? A con- 
fining of it to a Procrustean bed, to which 
it must be made to fit. 

Why should not the photographic artist 
admit that the results which gave satis- 
faction to artists of the past be entitled to 
like consideration today? Has there been 
such a revolution in Art that what the 
great painters of the past established no 
longer persists? 

Much knowledge of the effect from the 
character of the illumination undoubtedly 
may be derived from a careful study of the 
masters, of the marvelous working produced 
at times by softness, but also at times by 
intensity. Effects are heightened by at- 
tention to that which relates to particular 
arrangement and contrast by light and 
dark. Truly what we photographic artists 
do want is just that which is so clamored 
for in their urgent appeals by the advocates 
of the "soft-focus** cult. But it is by no 
means a quality comparable with what the 
diff usionists give us in their pictures. 
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Sales of HALOID PAPER duAa^ the holiday 
seaaoa of 1915 showed a net increase or 
over 70 per cert^ 

SMTRIGHTTOIS YEAR-USE HALOID 



TThc Haloid Compaiw' 




We do want the diffusion of natural 
vision; but are their examples, purporting 
to be the counterfeit presentment of 
Nature, exponents of what the artistic eye 
takes delight in? 

Nature in certain phases gives us a 
wonderful transformation from definiteness 
to softness of presentation, but we think it 
is clear evidence of lack of appreciation of 
the beautiful or a blind unreasonable ob- 
session, which lets photographers in search 
of the picturesque, discard the value and 
importance of good definition when the 
subject artistically demands it. It is not 
high finish nor expression of detail which 
the true artist objects to, but tastelessness 
of finish or the elaboration of detail in the 
wrong place. 

The Executive Board of the Photographers* 
Association of America will hold its annual meeting 
at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, during the 
week of January 10th, 1916. 



The editors believe the poets are declining, but 
the poets know the editors are. 



Letters to the Editor 



December 31, 1915. 

I have just reviewed your recent number 
433 of the Bulletin of Photography, 
and will you permit me to humbly offer my 
congratulations upon the excellence of this 
issue. The subjects treated are of very 
great interest alike to the advanced ama- 
teur and professional photographer, as well 
as those interested in the higher branches 
of the chemistry and physics of photog- 
raphy. 

I am especially interested in your pro- 
posed review of the methods of direct 
color photography, of which you give an 
introduction in this issue, and will look 
forward with great pleasure to your treat- 
ment of the subject in future numbers. If 
it is no trouble to you, will you please send 
me two copies of this issue, for which please 
find enclosed stamps to cover the cost. 

M. Briefer. 
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ENLARGEMENTS 



WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 



H. D. BRIDLE, The Photo-Enlarger, 1034 Arch St, Pldladelphia 



Opposition to Stevens Bill 
Becoming Desperate 

THE Stevens price maintenance bill is 
making substantial progress. This 
statement is made without fear of contra- 
diction, but the most important evidence in 
its support consists in recent activity of the 
opponents of this beneficent measure, an 
activity that has all the ear-marks of des- 
peration. When a bill in Congress has little 
chance of passage the opposition does not 
lie awake of nights. It's only when some- 
thing is doing that they get out and hustle. 

And they are hustling now. The word 
has gone forth to catalog houses and big 
department stores that the Stevens bill is 
to be taken up at the coming session, care- 
fully considered by the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
that whether favorably reported or not the 
members of the House will have a chance 
to vote upon it. Here is a distinction with 
a difference. Bills usually are reported 
favorably or adversely, but once in a while 
a committee, lacking the courage of its 
convictions, will stubbornly strangle a 
meritorious measure, preventing members 
from recording themselves in its favor, 
however much they may desire to do so. 

The campaign for the Stevens bill, which 
has been conducted with such vigor for the 
past two years, is beginning to tell. Mem- 
bers whose constituents have appealed to 
them say they cannot understand why this 
important measure, dealing with such a 
fundamental commercial problem, has 
never been the subject of debate in either 
house. A good many of them have made 
up their minds that next winter they will 
demand an opportunity to vote for this 
proposition and to give their reasons on the 
floor for doing so. 



There is no earthly reason why a handful 
of members, constituting a committee of 
the House, should smother such a big issue 
as this. 

Keep your eye peeled, and some day dur- 
ing the coming session you may see a 
member, representing a string of small but 
lively little towns, take the floor and move 
to discharge the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce from further con- 
sideration of the Stevens bill. When the 
vote is taken the bill will pass — or not less 
than fifty members of the House will qualify 
for the Ananias Club, for more than a 
majority of the newly elected body have 
given their constituencies assurances that 
they will support the bill if they ever get 
the chance. — Hardware Age, 

**Two Watermelons," His Order 
to Waiter 

That familiar things have different names in 
different countries was discovered by an English- 
man while he was visiting the United States, says 
the YotUh*s Companion, 

"I was eating dinner in an Extern city, and saw 
on the menu 'Watermelon.' We have watermelons 
in England, but they are what you in America call 
'mush melons.' Therefore, I called the waiter and 
said, 'Bring me two watermelons.* 

"The waiter's eyes grew large, and he protested, 

" 'But, sah, you don't want two watahmelons.' 

"I am not accustomed to have waiters tell me 
what I want. I knew perfectly well what I wanted. 
I saw some people at the next table smile at each 
other, and I was vexed. Therefore, I replied to the 
waiter with much dignity: 

" *I want two watermelons.' 

"The waiter seemed about to protest again, but 
thought better of it and went away. While he was 
gone I looked around and found every one in hearing 
distance smiling curiously. Looking further, I saw 
another waiter setting down before another man a 
plate containing an immense round of something 
green outside and bright red within. Then I spied 
my own waiter returning, bearing on each uplifted 
palm an immense green oval. No wonder the 
people smiled. The smile was about to become a 
laugh. I thought I should die! Then an idea came 
to me. When the waiter reached my place I looked 
at his burden quite judiciously, tapped each of those 
elephantine 'watermelons,' and then gave my order 
in a calm, decided tone. 

" 'Bring me a slice from this one.' " 
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Middle Atlantic States' Meeting 

A BOOSTER meeting and dinner of the 
Middle Atlantic States Association, 
consisting of Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia will be held at the Hotel 
Herrington, Washington, D.C., on Monday 
evening, January 17th, 1916. On Tuesday, 
the 18th, a meeting of the Board will take 
place, and plans formulated for the coming 
convention in Washington, D.C., the latter 
part of March. Full particulars can be had 
of Will H. Towles, president, 1520 Con- 
necticut Ave., Washington, D. C. Dinner 
SI. 00 per plate. Advise not later than 
the 14th if you will be on hand. 



Illegal to Make Photographs for Pay 
On Sunday 

Following a decision by Judp;e Malone in General 
Sessions December 21st that it is illegal for a pro- 
fessional photographer to take pictures on Sunday, 
the New York Sabbath Committee inaugurated a 
campaign that the success would return New York 
to its ancient blue laws. 

Judge Malone's opinion was in a case that came 
into General Sessions on appeal from a City Magis- 
trate's Court. John J. Abt had photographed a 
patron on Sunday. Upon this testimony the Magis- 
trate found the defendant guilty of violating section 
2146 of the Penal Law. A fine of $5 or five days* 
imprisonment was imix>sed. The fine was paid under 
protest and the case taken to the higher court. 
The judge in his decision said: 

"All trades, manufacturers, agricultural or me- 
chanical employments upon the first day of the week 
are prohibited, except that when the same are works 
of necessity that may be performed on that day in 
their usual orderly manner, so as not to interfere 
with the repose and religious liberty of the com- 
munity. 

"On this appeal it is contended that the operation 
of a photographic camera in the manner shown in the 
proof does not come within any of the terms." 

The Judge then auotes Webster on the definition 
of "mechanics," and adds: 

"The camera is a complicated piece of machinery. 
The evidence shows that different mechanical acts 
were taken by the defendant. The same principles 
apply to the work of the engraver, the printer and 
the litho^apher; each of these employments re- 
quire training, skill and study. If such activities 
were indulged in it would be difficult to escape the 
conclusion that they would come within reasonable 
scope of Section 2146 of the Penal Code. Nor does 
it seem to make any difference whether the repose 
of the community be disturbed or not." 

Mr. Critchton said the decision had been sent to 
the Police Commissioner and that the Ins(>ectors of 
the First, Third and Fourth Inspection Districts 
had been notified to look out for any violation of the 
law. 



ALWAYS THE BEST 

H^iipiper Plates 

are beating their own records 
of supremacy. 



Hammer's Special Extra Fast (red label) and 
Extra Fast (blue label) Plates are unexcelled 
for all round work, while recent improvements 
in manufiurture make Hammer's Extra Fast 
Orthochromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic 
Plates Ideal for color work. They possess 
greatly increased color range and efficiency. 



Hammer'9 littU book^ 
'*A ShoH Talk on N^gativ Making,' 
maiUd fr—. 




RES. TRADE MARK 



Hammer Dry Plate Co. 

OHIO AVKNUK AND MIAMI STRKKT 

ST. LOUIS, AiO. 



STOP!! LOOK!! 

Have you a Camera you wish to 
Sell or Exchange ? Write us. 

Our New No. 19 Bargain list 

WHICH IS NOW READY 
contains some startling valuer. 
Write to^ay for FREE COPY. 

New York Camera Exchange 

108Vi FULTON ST.» NEW YORK 



MOTTO: Bm dUhrmt from ymtmrday— 

Bm di0€T9nt from thm oOmr f^hw. 



BERLIN 



CHICAGO 



EDUARD BLUM 

THE PHOTO ART SHOP 

04 THE SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 

32 South Wabadi Avenue, CHICAGO 

Thm only Stadio of it§ khtd in America 

Art Portraiture and High Class* Enlarfrements for advanced 
photographers. Gums, Carbons, Oil Pigments. Sepias, 
Whatmans, Oil Paintings, Wuicr Colors, Sketches. Ivory 
Miniatures. Write for Price List No. 3. 
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Photographic Magazine aubs 

You can save money by ordering all the magazines you and your friends want, at our combination 
prices. A club consists of two or more magazines ordered at one time. Subscriptions ordered in 
a club may go to one address or diflferent addresses, may begin at any time desired for any magazine, 
and may be either new or renewal, unless otherwise stated below. Canadian and foreign postage 
must be added. To find the price of a club, add the class numbers and multiply the sum by five; 
the result will be the price of the club in dollars and cents. For instance: 

THE CAMERA —Class Number 25 

BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY— Class Number J5 

50x5=12.50 



Class Publisher's 

No. Price 

25 Abel's Photographic Weekly (professional) $1 .50 

15 Amateur Photographers' Weekly 1 .00 

25 American Photography 1 . 50 

45 American Photography (2 years) 3 . 00 

25 Bulletin of Photography (professional weekly) 1 .50 

45 Bulletin of Photography (2 years) 3.00 

25 The Camera 1 .50 

45 The Camera (2 years) 3 .00 

17 Camera Craft (to new subscriber) 1 . 00 

20 Camera Craft (renewal subscription) 1 . 00 

25 Photo Era 1 .50 

45 Photo Era (2 years) 3 .00 

25 Photographic Journal of America (formerly Wilson's) . . 1 . 50 

45 Photographic Journal of America (2 years) 3 . 00 

20 Photographic News (only trade subscribers accepted) . . 1 . 00 

25 Photographic Times 1 . 50 

50 Photo-Miniature (a series of monographs) 2 . 50 

15 Popular Photography 1 .00 

25 Popular Photography (2 years) 2 .00 



Canadian 


Foreign 


Postage 


Postage 


$0.50 


$1.00 


.50 


1.00 


.35 


.75 


.70 


1.50 


.50 


1.00 


1.00 


2.00 


.35 


.75 


.70 


1.50 


.25 


.50 


.25 


.50 


.35 


.75 


.70 


1.50 


.35 


.75 


.70 


1.50 


.25 


.50 


.25 


.50 


.50 


1.00 



Class No. BRITISH MAGAZINES 

73 Amateur Photographer and Photographic 

News (weekly) 
64 British Journal of Photography (weekly) 

12 Photographic Dealer (to trade only) 

53 Photography and Focus (weekly) 

FRENCH MAGAZINES 

Api>earing irregularly or suspended during 
the war 



Class No. GERMAN MAGAZINES 

80 Das Atelier des Photographen (prof's'nal) 
60 Die Photographische Industrie (to the 

trade only) 
80 Photographische Rundschau (amateur) 
60 Photo- Woeke (to the trade only) 

ITALIAN MAGAZINES 

30 II Corriere Fotografico 
72 La Fotografia Artistica 



We shall be glad to receive orders for any periodical published, as well as the photographic magazines 

listed above, at the prices quoted by any subscription agency. Prices on any 

list of magazines will be quoted on request. 



ADDRESS ALL ORDERS AND REMITTANCES TO 



FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, 



210-212 North 13th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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[trade mark rsgistbrsd] 

IN WHICH IS INCORPORATCD "tHC PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE "ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHCR" 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE FOR THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER 
210-212 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher JOHN BARTLETT. AsMxriate Editor 



Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid. United States, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $1.50. 

Canada, $2.00. Countries in ttie Postal Union, $2.50. Single copies. 5 cents. 
Remittances may be made at our risk by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 

Subscriptions received by all photographic and news dealers in the United States and Europe. 

Mtmber Audit Bureau of CirculalioHs. 



Vol. XVm, No. 440 Wednesday, January 12, 1916 

Direct Color Photography 

Eighth Paper 



Price 5 Cents 
$1.50 per Year, Post FVee 



THE phenomenon presented in the pro- 
duction of color in the experiments of 
Becquerel, Zenker and Wiener is due, as 
has been pointed out, to '^interference*' — 
a familiar example of which is manifest in 
the ordinary soap bubble film. Thickness 
of the wall of the bubble is comparable to a 
wave of light, and as the film becomes 
thinner and thinner by effect of gravity, 
it reaches a degree that the reflection from 
the inside wall is just half a wave length 
behind that reflected from the outside. 
The incident white light is thus broken 
up at such a place, and the color there pro- 
duced is the resultant of the remaining 
components. Now in applying this to 
the heliochrome photograph, we will sup- 
pose the blue light to be the one reflected 
within the film at half the wave length, 
the blue is. annihilated at those places, and 
the remaining rays would make up a color 
composed of all the others minus the blue. 
The interference, therefore, causes an ab- 
straction of a certain color, and is not due 
to a resolution of the white light. Colors 
are also produced by partial interference 
taking place in parts. 



Crimson and purple, for instance, may 
result from a mixture of the red and blue, 
the tint being determined by the relative 
proportions of the red or blue, so that the 
variety of color is extended. Dr. Exlgar 
Senior is of the opinion that moisture also 
plays an important part in the rendering 
of the heliochromes on account of the 
change in color produced on exposure to 
the atmosphere. He mentions an example 
in which a certain part of the image was of a 
golden yellow color which took on a cop- 
pery hue on exposure to air. 

The probable explanation of this is that 
the film takes up moisture when the dis- 
tance apart of the laminae becomes greater, 
and reflects light of a greater wave length, 
so that more red, in this case, is perceived; 
because, when the film is warmed the 
golden yellow is restored, and on increase 
of heat it is changed to a more greenish 
yellow color. 

Dr. Senior, on experimenting further, 
noticed a peculiarity which appeared to be 
directly connected with the successful ren- 
dering of the colors, suggesting the possi- 
bility of another explanation of the pro- 
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duction of heliochromes. In a large num- 
ber of photographs, by the process, it rarely 
happens that the colors are seen the same 
from either side, and, indeed, with some of 
the experiments of Dr. Senior where the 
results were the most successful, no colors 
whatever were visible from the glass side. 
He argues that if the colors are simply due 
to the interference of light reflected from 
particles of deposited silver in a series of 
planes, the colors ought to be seen from 
either side, although Dr. Neuhaus has 
stated that these heliochromes are of two 
kinds — one in which the colors may be 
seen from either side, the other from the 



film side only. Another peculiarity of 
these heliochromes is that when viewed by 
ordinary reflection, they resemble a posi- 
tive although the image is negative, 
viewed by transmitted light. The con- 
clusions to be drawn. Dr. Senior observes, 
would appear to indicate that these helio- 
chromes can be produced by means of a 
single interference film of varying thickness 
backed up by different amounts of the 
deposited silver, and that this interference 
film is the result of partial reversal brought 
about by prolonged exposure. 

The experiments of Dr. Neuhaus, how- 
ever, seem to be opposed to this view. 



A Business Problem 



C. H. CLAUDY 



THE following very interesting ques- 
tion has been raised by a corres- 
pondent, who wants advice. 

''Dear Mr, Claudy-y (the letter runs) 

**If you can give me an answer to a 
problem that I cannot solve, I will 
send the Bulletin of Photography 
some classified advertising. This is 
the problem. 

**I have been in photography ten 
years; portrait, home portrait and 
view work. Much of it has been away 
from home, with assistants — this year 
I have done about $400 worth of ama- 
teur finishing, in addition, which is 
not bad for a town of 8,000 people. 

**Last year my wife, who helps with 
all my work, and particularly the 
finishing, fitted up a studio next to our 
home. Unfortunately, it is, while in 
the good residence district, half a mile 
from the business district. Our com- 
petitors are there, and so far the studio 
hasn't done much. But it could do a 
good business. My wife, however, 
while a fair operator, knows little of 
posing and lighting and fancy work, 
and is so busy with my other work that 
she cannot run the studio to advan- 
tage. 



"We want an operator and retoucher 
who can run the studio, and who will 
be willing to help us in our other work 
when not busy in the studio. Such an 
operator and retoucher need not be a 
business getter — I know how to adver- 
tise, can work coupon and other 
schemes, etc. But if the little studio 
is to win its way, it must turn out 
first-class work, made by some one who 
knows how, and who has time. 

'*Now, what I want to know is, what 
sort of a contract to offer such an oper- 
ator and retoucher? We cannot afford 
to pay a large salary, and trust to the 
future to make it worth our while. 
We can offer good board and a room, 
and a small salary, and then a con- 
tract on a profit sharing basis. We 
will supply the studio and equipment 
and the supplies. 

**How much profit, and what salary 
arrangement, can I make that will be 
fair and equitable to both sides? 

"I shall greatly appreciate your 
advice. 

Faithfully, 

T. G. Henderson." 
(Which isn't his name, but will do.) 
There are several ways of getting at the 
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answer to this problem. The first way is to 
offer as little and get as much as you can, 
without regard to figures. I dare say there 
are operators and retouchers who would 
take a home, room, board and five dollars 
a week, and be glad of a ten per cent share 
in any profits. But I shouldn't call that 
an equitable arrangement. To arrive at 
equity, it is first clearly necessary to under- 
stand exactly the prospects and the offer 
reduced to its lowest terms. 

You must then, put figures on the whole 
proposition. You want an operator and 
retoucher capable of working up a good 
business. Will a person worth and able 
to command $25 a week be satisfactory? 
If so, that is the first figure. 

Second, what is room and board worth? 
Is it, perhaps, $5 a week in your town? 

Third, what is your investment in your 
studio worth, and what will its expenses 
be? Perhaps you have five hundred dollars 
invested and running expenses are five 
hundred a year, which includes the salary, 
say $5 a week that you offer. 

A five dollar salary and five dollar board 
from a twenty-five dollar salary leaves 
fifteen dollars a week you would awe your 
competent operator. In one year, then, 
you would owe her $780. In two years — 
which would probably be the outside time 
your operator would be willing to continue 
such an arrangement without good pros- 
pects thereafter — you would owe her 
$1,560. 

Now your arrangement is profitable to 
you to the extent that you save the invest- 
ment of $1,560 in two years — in other 
words, your operator is financing you to that 
extent. If you borrowed this from the bank 
in two lots at one and two years, it would 
cost you $135 at 6 per cent interest. 

But if you borrowed from the bank, 
you*d have to pay it back. Here you 
borrow from a person who invests or loans 
time and ability, not money. If she fails, 
she loses. As failure is only partly to be 
charged against her — since failure may be 
caused by you, the location, your schemes, 



etc. not working — as failure can only 
partly be charged against her, she must be 
compensated for the possibility that her 
**loan*' will never be paid. It will not do 
merely to say to her, *'If the profits are 
big enough, we will pay you your salary of 
$1,560 in two years, plus the board and 
room and five a week, and plus the $135, 
it would cost to borrow from the bank and 
pay you.** You must, in equity, not only 
compensate for the labor, the services, the 
knowledge for the ''loan,'* but for the risk 
of failure. 

On the other hand, you share the risk of 
failure, and stand to lose the running ex- 
penses, the interest in your investment for 
which your compensation would be only 
your operator's services in other work. 
That, however, should be worth the five a 
week salary and board. So what you stand 
to lose is five hundred a year plus interest on 
five hundred a year, or thirty dollars, less 
five dollars a week salary — for two years 
this amounts to $540. 

Your retoucher then, stands to lose 
$1,560 in two years — you stand to lose 
$540 in two years. 

Her risk, then, being three times yours, 
it would seem equitable that her profit 
should be three times yours. In other 
words, she should have seventy-five per 
cent of the profits, you twenty-five per 
cent, until such time as her entire back 
salary at $25 a week had been paid, and 
then a half share in the business plus her 
$25 a week salary for such a length of time 
as you can get her to contract with you for 
— five years should be the minimum you 
set, otherwise your retoucher and operator 
may work up a successful business, leave 
you and take it with her! 

This seems to me to be an equitable ar- 
rangement. The operator has every in- 
centive to work hard — the quicker she gets 
the business on a paying basis, the quicker 
she gets to a half share of it. True, she 
gets three-fourths as a share to start, but 
only until her back salary — the difference 
between board, room and five a week and 
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the twenty-five she is worth — is paid. The 
minute that state of affairs occurs, she gets 
her half profits plus her salary. Thus, if 
the net profits after two years were a thou- 
sand a year, you would get five hundred, 
for which you did no work, she would get 
five hundred bonus for her efforts, and to 
pay her for the risk she took. If the profits 
were nothing, but nothing was lost, you 
would at least know she was getting her 
salary and you your expenses out of the 
studio. If the studio didn't pay a profit, 
it must operate at a loss, and this arrange- 
ment takes part of the loss and saddles it 
on the operator, since she cannot get on a 



half basis until back salary is paid, and 
back salary cannot be paid except out of 
profits. 

This may sound very complicated. It 
is really very simple, but it is fair, pro- 
vided, you can establish a fair salary rate 
which is what she is worth, a satisfactory 
stipend which is what she gets, and a fair 
price for the board. By such an arrange- 
ment neither side risks more than can be 
afforded, and both face a profitable result 
if the venture is successful. 

It must be understood that these figures 
are all guesses — substitute figures which 
fit the case and calculate accordingly. 



Orthochromatic Plate and Screen in Dull Weather 



WE frequently hear photographers of 
experience assert their preference for 
the ordinary plate over the orthochromatic 
for landscape work. While we would 
hardly endorse such a pronouncement, 
and, indeed, are rather inclined to depricate 
it as most misleading to the inexperienced 
photographer, taking it at its face value as 
a personal idiosyncrasy only, yet we must 
acknowledge that we have seen landscapes 
made on orthochromatic plates, and with 
yellow screen, which would deter any one 
from employing them for artistic expres- 
sion. 

Orthochromatic plates and yellow filter 
does not necessarily imply the ability to 
give superior tonal rendering. And the 
worst is, the prints from negatives showing 
the sky amost black, with intense white 
masses of clouds therein, and the land- 
scape flecked with unmeaning splashes of 
white and dark, have been exhibited as 
advertisement for the paramount virtues 
of the orthochromatic plate. We are for- 
getting, however, what we started out to 
write about. But let us say this before we 
do. Be careful in your selection of the 
filter when you employ it in landscape, and 
always give ample exposures. 

Now as to a special employment of the 
orthochromatic plate in conjunction with 



the filter. This plate and its associate are 
of paramount importance to the landscape 
photographer who is compelled to work in 
overcast weather. Did you ever look 
through the yellow window of your dark 
room on a dull overcast day? Look, if you 
have not, and you will note how cheerful 
it makes things outside appear. You will 
believe, almost, that the sun has broken 
through the clouds. Now this is just how 
it looks to the sensitive plate, and you can 
imagine how it improves the gradations in 
the negative. Views may even be taken 
in a drizzling rain, and the results pleasing. 
But the effect is particularly good, however, 
when the atmosphere is still, so that the 
foliage may come out adequately. 

Of course the employment of a yellow 
screen implies the necessity of prolonged 
exposure. With a screen of medium depth, 
give at least four times the normal exposure. 
If there is considerable haze, a deeper 
colored filter may be needed and the ex- 
posure prolonged accordingly. Lastly, in 
development, allow the image to slowly 
evolve. 



Someone noticed that Pat was ambidextrous. 

"When I was a boy," he explained, "me father 
always said to me: Tat, learn to cut yer finger- 
nails wid yer left hand, for some day ye might lose 
yer right hand'." 
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Some Commercial Objects 
— I — 



SOME advice from a practical worker 
may be of value to the professional 
who is called upon to photograph certain 
commercial objects, such as china, bottles, 
glass and silver ware. These subjects de- 
mand a particular treatment so as to 
adequately represent the texture, form and 
special quality, to give the correct idea of 
their features to the prospective purchaser. 
Photographs of such things may seem 
technically excellent to the photographer, 
but frequently they are very unsatisfac- 
tory to the dealer, because they do not 
show the object from his point of view. 
For instance, the dealer is seldom satis- 
fied with photographs of glassware when 
the background has been neatly blocked 
out so as to give a plain white setting to the 
object. A preferable way is to use a sh^et 
of ground-glass as a background, strongly 
illuminated from the back by reflection 
from a mirror set at the proper angle, or 
the ground-glass may be set in a window 
illuminated by a north light, or any light 
not directly from the sun. The glassware 
must of course be properly lighted from the 
direction which gives the best modeling. 
Where it is inconvenient to employ the 
ground-glass, a white or light grey card of 
good size may be substituted, and this 
card illuminated in the same way as the 
glass by reflection from a mirror. 

Sometimes the surface of the glassware 
reflects unpleasantly things in the room. 
Sometimes the reflection is of advantage 
in exhibiting the particular quantity of 
the thing, and so really adds to the effect, 
but where it is unpleasant it may be gotten 
rid of simply by placing a screen of tracing 
cloth, such as is used by builders in making 
plans, between the camera and the objects. 
Objects of china, ornamental ware, vases, 
etc., designed for catalogue purposes, must 
show that they are of china; that is, must 
preserve their peculiar texture as well as 
the ornamentation. The lighting should 



be screened through translucent paper or 
fabric, which not only enables you to get 
rid of unpleasant high-lights, but also beau- 
tifully softens the shadows. Where the 
objects show designs in color, or are colored 
themselves, it is necessary to use an ortho- 
chromatic plate, and sometimes a ray- 
filter, but use judgment in the employment 
of this filter, and do not have it of un- 
necessary depth of color, and do not forget 
that its use entails four or five times the 
exposure required for a plate without its 
use. Always use a rather long focus lens, 
so as to secure proper proportions of the 
objects. It is better even where you have 
a series of objects, which can be better 
takea in with a lens of short focus, to get 
further off with your long focus lens and 
take the objects to the same size, and 
if necessary afterward, enlarge. 

In photographing cut glass, etc., make 
use of a stand with movable shelves, lined 
and edged with black velvet or plush, on 
which you arrange the glass so as to get it 
in proper position. Glass must show that 
it possesses lustre, and the most effective 
way to show its brilliancy is to illuminate 
from the top. Give full exposure, and use 
a rather strong developer to bring out the 
image and avoid flatness. Double coated 
plates or non-halation orthochromatic 
plates are best for this kind of work. 

Four on Two Tickets Strive for 
President 

A new style in nominations has been set by the 
Nominating Committees of the Photographers' 
Association of the Chamber of Commerce of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Announcement was made at the 
monthly meeting January 3rd of the personnel of 
the Red and Blue tickets, and it was discovered 
that, although there are but two tickets, there are 
four candidates for President. Elach ticket an- 
nounces two presidential candidates, explaining that 
the one receiving the second highest number of 
votes will be Vice-President. William Schuster and 
F. DeLisle are running mates at the head of the Red 
ticket and Michael A. Schmidt and Charles Groene 
are presidential candidates on the Blue ticket. The 
election will occur January 12th. 
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A Systematic Filing and Selling Plan for Prints 



W. CLEMENT MOORE 



IN every line of endeavor, system counts 
for much, and in the marketing of pho- 
tographic prints, it is, indeed, a very im- 
portant item. The way in which you file 
your prints after they have been developed 
will have a great effect on the number of 
dollars and cents that you will harvest from 
your efforts in the course of a year. 

A great many photographers, who are 
following the plan of selling their prints 
through outside sources, or who do com- 
mercial and journalistic work in addition 
to their regular portrait work, make the 
mistake by not making enough prints from 
the negatives as soon as the exposures have 
been made. If you believe that you will 
have a market for only one print, it is a 
much better policy to take at least three 
prints from the negative, selling or offering 
for sale one of the prints and carefully 
filing the remaining two for future use. 

Prints and negatives should be filed in 
similar manner — if you use a number 
system, the number of the filed print must 
correspond to the number of the filed nega- 
tive. It is easy to do this — in fact much 
easier to give both the same number than 
it is to give a different number to each. 
But most important of all is the matter of 
classifying your prints so that you may 
immediately place your hand on the one 
needed most, and thus avoid delays and 
waste of time. If you are marketing prints 
in a business-like manner, you will need to 
cover a wide range of subjects, especially 
if you intend to sell to newspapers and 
periodicals for illustrative purposes. The 
proper method of classification, therefore, 
would be by subjects. 

Suppose you take a trip with your 
camera today and secure five pictures — 
one of a factory, one of a river scene 
showing river commerce, one of a school 
playground, one of a noted man and the 
fifth of a historical building or place. 



The above prints would be classified as 
follows: 

1st Industrial. 

2nd River Commerce. 

3rd Exlucational. 

4th Noted Persons. 

5th Historical Buildings. 

Your numbers on the prints should be 
consecutive, for instance, if the Industrial 
photograph is No. 107, then the River 
Commerce photograph should be 108, etc. 

The best plan for numbering and filing 
is to place the number on the back of the 
print by using a label printed as follows: 



No Class 

Title of Print 

Description 

Submitted by 

The Ranger Studios 
(Address) 



The label should be pasted on the back 
of the print and filed in a regular filing 
cabinet. A set of filing drawers for 5x7 
prints can be purchased reasonably or 
they can be readily made. A regular card 
index system should be used, filing accord- 
ing to subjects, using both the alphabet 
guides and also blank guide cards on which 
your subjects will be written just as you 
produce the prints. You will not file the 
prints by numbers, as they mean nothing — 
the negatives will be filed consecutively, 
however, and by numbers, so that when a 
supply of prints has been used, you may 
easily find the negative from which more 
may be made. 

We will suppose that you have a large 
number of prints filed by this system. You 
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look in a trade journal and find that a prize 
is offered for machinery photographs. Go- 
ing to your file of prints, you turn to the 
letter M, then find your guide labeled 
Machinery and take out all your prints 
under Machinery, In going over these 
carefully, you will probably find Nos. 31 
and 654 that will suit. You still have 
another left after taking one of the No. 31, 
but No. 654 is the last print you have of 
that number, so before submitting that 
print, go to the negative file, look under 
the 600 index card and take out 654 for 
more prints, labeling them just as before — 
this plan keeps your files in excellent shape. 

This system not only gives you an idea 
of what you have in stock by simply glanc- 
ing at your file, but it also saves time in 
finding what you want and forms an effi- 
cient method of keeping your prints in 
circulation, because you do not need to 
depend on your memory. 

As soon as you find a certain publication 
desiring certain classes of prints, you can, 
in an instant, tell whether your ready stock 
includes any prints which might prove ac- 
ceptable. With something worth while to 
submit without the expenses of a special 
trip, it is only the work of a moment to 
write a letter to accompany your selected 
prints and get them in the mail, then if 
nothing results, you are practically nothing, 
or at most, only a few cents out, while, if 
a sale results, you are dollars ahead. 



I know of one photographer who has over 
two thousand prints filed in the manner 
above suggested, and makes a practice of 
taking an hour or so each week to look up 
twenty or thirty possible markets, journals 
or firms to whom photographs may be 
submitted, then he has adopted the plan 
of submitting four or five prints daily. He 
does not feel the expense in this way, 
as it only amounts to the cost of a good 
cigar, and the result is added dollars to 
his income, for while many are returned to 
him, many are also accepted, and his 
monthly checks from these stock prints 
are pleasing to him, and encouraging to his 
bank account. 

Still another advantage in filing your 
prints carefully, is the fact that it keeps 
them clean and prevents an aged or yellow 
appearance. On account of the effect of 
the light on prints, it would be well to place 
your file where it will not receive too much 
light. 

After you have become accustomed to 
this work, and your stock of prints has 
grown to include quite a large number, you 
will be surprised to find yourself wondering 
whether you have any photographs along 
the same lines as the ones you are looking 
at every time you pick up a newspaper or 
magazine. In this way you will be able to 
select the best markets always, and your 
constant lookout will give you new and 
continuous opportunities. 



Values in Portraiture 



FOREMOST on the list of the minor 
falsification of photography are those 
arising from the improper rendering of the 
flesh texture. The untruthfulness often 
observed in portraiture is due to incorrect 
values or a disturbance of the just rela- 
tions between the lights and shades in the 
face. Painters try to simulate the actual 
translucency of flesh by all sorts of artistic 
devices. They try to show the effect upon 
the shadows wherever the form of the 
feature allows the light to come through a 



little. Of a truth, the task of presenting 
values is even more difficult in photography 
than in painting, because first of all the 
photographic artist has not the resourses 
of the painter, nor his means of effecting his 
purpose by manipulation of color; and 
secondly, the photographer is hampered 
by the idiosyncrasy of the sensitive plate, 
its peculiar penchant for resording the 
effects of the violet rays, and slighting the 
red and the yellow. 
The face reflects abundantly the light 
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projected upon it, but this reflection acts 
disproportionally upon the film. The 
shadowed portions are apt to be slighted. 
They lag behind, and the sensitive sur- 
face does not adequately translate them; 
and so there is a liability to disturbance in 
the values. 

Fortunately there are means of ameliora- 
tion in careful and judicious exposure and 
proper development. We do see photo- 
graphic portraits where the values are cor- 
rect, or approximately correct, where the 
light and shade upon the face suggests real 
flesh tonal values. The old school white 
face portraiture, with its abrupt range of 
tone and draperies and background in 
crude contrast is fast passing away. The 
first step to take in studying values is to 
get an idea what the word ** value'* means. 
Begin by examining paintings which ex- 
hibit correct values. Fortunately, repro- 
ductions of great paintings are accessible 
in fine engravings and in half-tone repro- 
ductions. Engravings are more valuable 
means of exemplification. They may fall 



far short of half-tones in delineation of 
forms, but the scale of light and dark is 
generally very close to the originals. Still, 
half-tones of the best sort give ample 
opportunity for study. Let us take a case 
for practical illustration. Suppose we have 
a model wearing a collar of white, where 
should the highest light go, on the face or 
on the collar? The old school of photog- 
raphy, by their work, said, **on the face." 
The endeavorer after correct value says, 
"no, because in that case the collar would be 
out of tone.'* White always makes a grey 
tone appear darker by contrast, and if the 
white is depressed in our example, the re- 
sult is the face will look too white and out 
of tone with the rest of the picture. 

To get the proper range of tones in a 
portrait, you must manipulate the area of 
light used in the exposure, by aid of dif- 
fusing screens at a proper distance from the 
model. You thus make the white portions 
distinctly softer or greyer in tone, and the 
blacks less intense and possessed of more 
luminousness. 



The Size of Image and Brilliancy 



DUE consideration is not always taken 
of the relative effect produced by 
size of image, that is, we mean the visual 
difference in the appearance of the picture 
(particularly the portrait image), when 
presented upon space dimensions of five 
by seven, and upon a plate ten by twelve. 
This consideration is the more apt to be 
neglected when the operator changes the 
focal length of one lens for another. 

If the focal length of the lens bears the 
same relationship to the length and width 
of the plate used, whether it be cabinet 
size or something larger, then exactly the 
same extent of subject will be included on 
both plates; but the image upon the larger 
plate will be on a proportionately larger 
scale. Why is this? 

A twelve-inch or an eighteen-inch focus 
lens may be made to give the same amount 
of subject on an eight by ten plate, that a 



six-inch lens does upon a five by seven, but 
the distance between any two corresponding 
points on the larger plate is much more 
than it is upon the smaller. This increase 
of scale necessitates a greater minimum ex- 
posure, inasmuch as a blank space which 
may be artistically passable or even effec- 
tive on the five by seven, undoubtedly, will 
become more obtrusive, and, hence, alter 
the values of the picture when observed 
in its increased area on the larger plate. 
Hence, you see it is a point worthy of some 
consideration to those who look particu- 
larly at the art of the picture. To get the 
same depth of definition on the larger 
plate, of course one could make use of a 
smaller stop in the lens, but this again 
leads to a necessary increase of time. 
A large negative, therefore, and the print 
therefrom, must be less brilliant than the 
small one of the same subject taken under 
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identical conditions. And it is equally 
evident that there will be a material fall- 
ing off in brilliancy as the scale of the 
picture increases, depending upon the 
closeness of the relations of the lights and 
shadows in the respective areas and the 
resulting contrast. Therefore, it is con- 
tended that the photographer should not 



take the conditions which are had on a small 
negative with a certain lens as any criterion 
of which is to be anticipated when he 
enlarges the image. It follows that it is 
often artistically advantageous to enlarge 
from an excellent crisp, small negative, 
than to make a direct enlargement in the 
camera of the dimensions required. 



The Preparation of Photographic Paper 



IN view of the shortage of photographic 
paper which is seriously felt in the 
United States, as a consequence of the 
British embargo on German commerce, 
many inquiries are being received regard- 
ing process of manufacture. A good grade 
of photographic paper is now being pro- 
duced at one of the mills in the Appleton 
district. A summary of patents and pro- 
cesses relating to photographic papers deal- 
ing chiefly, however, with the sizing and 
sensitizing of paper is contained in a recent 
issue of Paper Making, It is noted at the 
outset that one of the first essentials in 
preparing paper for the photographer is an 
absolutely chemically pure pulp, otherwise 
some chemical in the stuff may affect one 
of the chemicals used in the development of 
the photograph with disastrous results. 

The manner in which the paper is sized 
is of great importance, whether the paper 
is to be further treated by the papermaker 
or whether it is to be finished in the pho- 
tographer's workshop. 

The incorporation of albumen or gluten 
with the pulp has been practiced since 1862, 
when this treatment was patented by M. 
Mennons, of Paris. The method was im- 
proved upon by W. Newton in 1865, who 
mixed the albumenous matter with clay 
and zinc oxide, then treating the manu- 
factured web with an astringent solution 
before calendering and drying. 

A process for simultaneously dressing and 
sizing paper so that it will resist silver solu- 
tions, alcohol, volatile solvents and other 
preparations used in photography is de- 
scribed by C. Dreher in English patent 



12668 — 1900. The dressing consists of 15 
parts paraffin wax or 20 parts of linseed 
oil added to 100 parts of heated resin (30 
parts of which are free resin), and well 
stirred. The size and dressing are first 
dissolved in water at 90 degrees C, and 
then added to the pulp solution. The pulp 
is treated with this as for sizing. 

ALBUMENIZED PAPER 

This is a very simple process, which, 
however, requires great care, otherwise 
streaks will be formed on the surface of the 
paper. To prevent this it is imperative that 
the paper be kept in constant uniform 
motion during treatment. To prepare the 
solution mix eight parts of albumen and 
two parts of a 10 per cent aqueous solution 
of ammonium chloride. Beat them to a 
froth and leave for several hours to settle. 
Pour the clarified albumen upon a flat dish 
and float the paper on this, with its sized 
surface downward, for \}4 minutes; then 
remove and hang to dry. Be careful to 
notice if any air bubbles have formed, and 
if they have, the paper must be floated 
again. Another way of preparing albu- 
menized paper is to coat the sheets with a 
waterproof layer of barium sulphate and 
then with a film of albumen. 

SENSITIZED PAPER 

Sensitized albumen paper may be pre- 
pared as follows: Two solutions are pre- 
pared, No. 1, 3,600 parts distilled water, 
300 parts silver nitrate, 250 parts pure 
sodium nitrate, 15 parts sugar. This is 
clarified with a little china clay. The 
second solution consists of 300 parts water, 
30 parts pure sodium nitrate, 60 parts 
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silver nitrate, 7 parts sugar. The paper is 
floated on solution No. 1 after the addition 
of 60 parts of No. 2, and is dried in the 
dark. The paper will retain its virtue for 
from ten to fourteen days if stored in a 
box containing calcium chloride, but if 
floated face up in a solution of 105 parts 
citric acid and 3,000 parts water and then 
dried, it will endure for any length of time. 
The strength of the bath should be tested 
at intervals. After the treatment of every 
fourth sheet, it is generally necessary to 
add 30 parts of No. 2 solution to solution 
No. 1. 

Sensitizing solutions can be added to the 
pulp. One method of preparing them con- 
sists in adding 1 1 parts of bichromate and 
120 parts dry glucose in 1,000 parts of 
water. This mixture should constitute 
about 16 per cent of the weight of the 
dried paper. For sized paper less sensitiz- 
ing material would be necessary. Paper 
prepared in this way could be used for the 
production of designs in organic coloring 
matter. 

The great drawback associated with the 
sensitizing of paper is that its virtue soon 
departs. However, in 1909, C. Hollings- 
worth took out a patent (17324) for sensi- 
tizing paper by a process which would re- 
main effective for six months. It requires 
the preparation of four solutions. The 
first consists of 9 ozs. of nitrate of silver 
and 90 ozs. ^distilled water. The second, 10 
grammes o^ nitrate of silver and 40 ozs. 
distilled water with 80 minims of liquor 
ammonia of .880 strength. No. 3 solution 
is S}4 ozs. of citric acid and 120 ozs. of 
distilled water, and No. 4, 1 oz. of per- 
manganate of potash and 40 ozs. of dis- 
tilled water. No. 1 solution will serve for 
treating about IX quires of paper; after 
that it should be restored to standard 
strength by the addition of 6K ozs. of 
solution No. 2, or 5 ozs. per quire, and 
purified by 100 minims of solution No. 4. 
The paper is first floated, with the albu- 
menized side downward, for three minutes 
in a dish containing No. 1 solution. It is 



then treated in No. 3 solution, but this time 
with the albumenized side upward. The 
sheets are dried between each treatment. 
The third solution penetrates a thin layer 
of the albumen and converts it into acid 
albumen, to the presence of which the 
preservative properties of the paper is due. 
A suggested toning solution for paper so 
prepared, consists of 2 ozs. anhydrous borax 
to one gallon distilled water, adding 2 
grammes of chloride of gold to each half- 
pint bath. 

Another method of producing stable 
sensitized paper is to dip paper albumenized 
and sensitized in the ordinary way in a 
bath made up with 30 parts citric acid 
dissolved in 450 parts of distilled water. 
The paper should float in the citric bath, 
face upwards, for about 10 seconds and 
then hung up to dry. This paper will 
keep for two or three months if stored in 
the dark. Ordinary sensitized paper may 
be preserved for some time by sponging 
it on the under side with citric acid. 

BROMIDE PAPER 

Soak twelve grammes of gelatin in 240 
mils (the term mil is now used to designate 
a cubic centimeter) of water in a stone jar 
with 5 grammes of potassium bromide and 
0.13 gramme each of citric acid and chrome 
alum. Seal the vessel, shake up well, and 
heat on the boiling water bath for ten 
minutes with frequent soaking. Add seven 
grammes of silver nitrate in the dark room 
and shake up well for five minutes. Whilst 
still liquid, pour the emulsion into a por- 
celain dish, and when it is set squeeze 
through canvas in cold water. Drain the 
washed product, remelt, and mix it with 
25 mils of alcohol, followed by sufficient 
hot distilled water to make up the total 
volume to 300 mils. This solution is em- 
ployed for coating coagulated damp albu- 
menized paper, spread on sheets of glass. 

BROMIDE ALBUMEN PAPER 

Immerse ordinary albumenized paper in 
a 3 to 5 per cent solution of potassium bro- 
mide, and then float for fifteen minutes on a 
sensitizing bath of silver nitrate. The re- 
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suiting paper is suitable for enlargements. 
It is very rapid. 

PHOTOZINCOGRAPHY PAPER 

One of the simplest ways of preparing 
this paper is to lay the paper sheets on a 
piece of glass and immerse in water for a 
few minutes. Dry the surface with blot- 
ting paper and fix the sheets in a frame. 
Then pour a solution made of 1 part gelatine 
dissolved in 30 parts water over the surface 
of the paper, taking care that it is evenly 
spread. Dry in daylight and trim off the 
uncoated edges. Give a coating of albu- 
men in order to facilitate transference of the 
photochemical picture to the metal plate. 
To sensitize the paper, immerse it face 
upward in a flat porcelain dish containing 
a filtered solution, made up of 1 part am- 
monium bichromate and 13 parts water. 
Let it lie for two minutes, taking care to 
keep it flat; then drain and dry in the 
dark. The paper will not keep for very 
long, three days at the utmost, and during 
this period it should be stored in a black 
cardboard box and kept in a cool, dark 
room. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC PAPER 

For this purpose, paper with a smooth, 
uniform surface should be used. It should 
be floated face downward in a bath com- 
posed of 20 parts albumen and 20 parts 
dextrin, dissolved in 300 parts water. Care 
should be taken in immersing the paper so 
that the center of each sheet touches the 
solution first, the opposite edges being 
gradually lowered. This prevents the for- 
mation of bubbles. After a few seconds the 
sheets are removed and hung to dry. The 
paper will keep for a long period. Before 
use it must be sensitized in a bichromate 
bath, prepared by dissolving 10 parts of 
bichromate in 12 parts water, along with 
4 parts alcohol and a little ammonia in 
order to change the color to yellow. 



Buyer. — I bought this toy here yesterday, but 
when I wound it up at home it wouldn't go. 

Seller. — That's the idea exactly, sir! That's our 
automatic tramp, and it won't work. — Judge. 



Letters to the Editor 



Editor Bulletin of Photography, 

Dear Sir: — I have read with interest 
the short article in your issue of December 
22nd dealing with Dr. Henry Phelps Gage's 
experimental work in the laboratories of 
the Corning Glass Works. A screen or 
glass that will successfully reproduce day- 
light, is undoubtedly of the greatest value 
to photographers and technical workers 
generally. 

It may interest your readers to know of 
a simple method of making screens for use 
with various light sources, that will yield 
a light that very closely approximates 
daylight. The following table gives the 
necessary proportions of dye to be used to 
make screens for use with several different 
forms of artificial light. 

Electric (carbon) \ - ^^ „^^ ^ ,« ^^^ 

Gas (batswing) / ^'^^ g'^s. 0.32 gms, 

'^^""f^ } 1.10 " 0.30 " 

Acetylene ' 

Electric( Tungsten) . . 1.00 " 0.25 *' 

Incandescent Gas 0.80 " 0.30 *' 

Arc 0.60 " 0.17 " 

The weights are the quantity of dye per 
square meter in an 8 per cent solution of 
gelatine. 

To prepare the screens, take sheets of 
glass of the required size and level them; 
then pour on the dyed gelatine solution, 
using 7 CCS. for each 100 square cm. of 
glass to be coated; when dry bind up with 
a cover glass. 

Not only are these screens of use in mi- 
croscopy and photo-micrography, but they 
are of real help in any photographic dark- 
room, where it is necessary to judge the 
color and quality of prints by artificial 
light. Placed in the ordinary dark-room 
lantern, they give a light that is to all in- 
tents and purposes the same as daylight. 

The dyes may be obtained from the 
Farbwerke Hoechst Company, 122 Hudson 
Street, New York City. 

Very truly yours, 

Ansco Company, 

By ALFRED B. HITCHINS, Research Laboratory. 
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Hiawatha's Photographing 



LEWIS CARROLL 



[We have had a number of requests for "Hiawatha's Pho- 
tographing." published by the Wollensak Optical Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. As their stock of these little booklets is exhausted, 
the Wollensak Company has courteously given us the privilege 
of reproducing both the text matter and cuts in our pages.] 

From his shoulder Hiawatha 

Took the camera of rosewood 

Made of sliding, folding rosewood; 

Neatly put it all together. 

In its case it lay compactly, 

Folded into nearly nothing; 

But he opened out the hinges. 

Pushed and pulled on joints and hinges 

Till it looked all squares and oblongs, 

Like a complicated figure 

In the Second Book of Euclid. 



This he perched upon a tripod 
Crouched beneath its dusky cover — 
Stretched his hand, enforcing silence 
Said "Be motionless, I beg you"! 
Mystic, awful was the process. 

All the family in order 
Sat before him for their pictures: 
Each in turn, as he was taken, 
Volunteered his own suggestions, 
His ingenious suggestions. 

First the Governor, the Father: 

He suggested velvet curtains 

Looped about a massy pillar; 

And the corner of a table. 

Of a rosewood dining table. 

He would hold a scroll of something, 

Hold it firmly in his left hand; 



He would keep his right hand buried 
(Like Napoleon) in his waistcoat; 
He would contemplate the distance 
With a look of pensive meaning, 
As the ducks that die in tempests. 

Grand, heroic was the notion: 
Yet the picture failed entirely: 
Failed, because he moved a little. 
Moved, because he coufdn't help it. 

Next, his better half took courage. 
She would have her picture taken. 
She came dressed beyond description. 
Dressed in jewels and in satin 
Far too gorgeous for an empress. 
Gracefully she sat down sideways. 
With a simper scarcely human. 
Holding in her hand a bouquet 
Rather larger than a cabbage. 
All the while that she was sitting. 
Still the lady chattered, chattered. 
Like a monkey in the forest. 
"Am I sitting still?" she asked him. 
"Is my face enough in profile? 
Shall I hold the bouquet higher? 
Will it come into the picture?" 
And the picture failed completely. 



"First the Governor, the Father" 



"Next the Son, the Stunning-Cantab" 

Next, the Son, the Stunning-Cantab. 
He suggested curves of beauty. 
Curves pervading all his figure. 
Which the eye might follow onward. 
Till they centered in the breast-pin. 
Centered in the golden breast-pin. 
He had learnt it all from Ruskin 
(Author of 'The Stones of Venice,' 
'Seven Lamps of Architecture,' 
'Modem Painters,' and some others;) 
And perhaps he had not fully 
Understood his author's meaning; 
But, whatever was the reason. 
All was fruitless, as the picture 
Ended in an utter failure. 
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"Next to him the eldest daughter" 

Next to him the eldest daughter: 
She suggested very little, 
Only asked if he would take her 
With her look of 'passive beauty,' 

Her idea of passive beauty 
Was a squinting of the left eye. 
Was a drooping of the right eye, 
Was a smile that went up sideways 
To the corner of the nostrils. 

Hiawatha, when she asked him, 
Took no notice of the question. 
Looked as if he hadn't heard it; 
But, when pointedly app>ealed to; 
Smiled in his peculiar manner. 
Coughed and said it 'didn't matter,* 
Bit his lip and changed the subject. 

Nor in this was he mistaken, 
As the picture failed completely. 
So in turn the other sisters. 

Last the youngest son was taken : 
Very rough and thick his hair was, 
Very rough and red his face was, 
Very dusty was his jacket. 
Very fidgety his manner. 



And his overbearing sisters 

Called him names he disapproved of: 

Called him Johnny, 'Daddy's Darling' 

Called him Jacky, 'Scrubby School boy.' 

And, so awful was the picture. 

In comparison the others 

Seemed to his bewildered fancy, 

To have {>artially succeeded. 

Finally my Hiawatha 
Tumbled all the tribe together, 
'Grouped' is not the right expression, 
And, as happy chance would have it. 
Did at last obtain a picture 
Where the faces all succeeded. 
E^ch came out a perfect likeness. 

Then they joined and all abused it, 
Unrestrainedly abused it. 
As the worst and ugliest picture 
They could possibly have dreamed of, 
Giving one such strange expressions — 
Sullen, stupid, pert expressions. 
Really any one would take us 
(Any one that did not know us) 
For the most unpleasant people! 
(Hiawatha seemed to think so. 
Seemed to think it not unlikely). 
All together rang their voices, 
Angry, loud, discordant voices, 
As of dogs that howl in concert. 
As of cats that wail in chorus. 

But my Hiawatha's i>atience, 
His politeness and his patience, 
Unaccountably had vanished, 
And he left that happy party. 
Neither did he leave them slowly. 
With the calm deliberation. 
The intense deliberation 
Of a photographic artist : 
But he left them in a hurry, 
Left them in a mighty hurry, 
Stating that he would not stand it. 
Stating in emphatic language 
What he'd be before he'd stand it. 

Hurriedly he packed his boxes: 
Hurriedly the porter trundled 
On a barrow all his boxes: 
Hurriedly he took his ticket: 
Hurriedly the train received him: 
Thus departed Hiawatha. 

Courtesy of Wollensak Optical Co, 




"Last the youngest son was taken" 



"Thus departed Hiawatha" 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 

CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY. ESQ. 

(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on l^:al matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on l^^al points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free oj charge, A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your questions brief 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 



If You Have a Bank Account and Confidential 
Employees, This Article Will Interest You 



IN this article I shall describe the case 
of a wholesale dealer who fell into two 
traps, both of which lie at the feet of 
almost any business man. Both may 
involve the loss of large sums of money — 
in the case I shall describe, the sum al- 
most equaled the victim's entire capital. 
My effort will be to show how both traps 
can be safeguarded. 

The dealer in question is the best sales- 
man his concern has, and he has little 
time or inclination to attend to office 
work. Therefore, several months ago he 
employed a confidential clerk and book- 
keeper, who was given entire charge of 
all banking. He made up the deposits, 
endorsed incoming checks for deposit, 
actually made the deposits, and when 
bills were to be paid, made out the checks 
and presented them to his employer to 
be signed. 

One day, about a week before this article 
was written, the check book showed a 
bank balance of several thousand dollars. 
On the same day the bank called the 
house up and said the account was over- 
drawn several hundred dollars. The head 
of the house then got busy and to make a 
long story short, he found that instead 
of having a bank balance of nearly $10,000 
with all current bills paid, he had less 
than no balance, and about $4,000 worth 
of large bills had not been paid, though 
he had drawn checks to cover them, and 
these checks had been deducted from the 
balance in the check book. The checks 
had never been sent out at all, thus in- 
creasing the deficit by just that much. 



Of course, it was soon learned that the 
confidential clerk had embezzled the money 
— embezzled at least $10,000 and probably 
$15,000. His method was to tear checks 
from the back of the check book and 
forge the name of his employer to them. 
He would make out the checks to himself, 
present them and get the money. Of 
course getting his employer to sign large 
checks for bills, deducting them from the 
balance on the check book, but never 
sending them out, gave him a secret 
surplus against which he could draw his 
own forged checks. 

Everybody connected with this case now 
knows that the confidential clerk should 
have been bonded. Every employee who 
is entrusted with the handling of money, 
or checks, or other negotiable paper, 
should be put under fidelity bond, no 
matter how honest he seems to be, or how 
good his record is. Nobody can tell when 
a man may be overcome by irresistible 
temptation, and when it comes it may 
sweep the employer away with it. When a 
bonding company has guaranteed such 
an employee's honesty, it is that company, 
to be slangy, who should worry. 

That is the first trap, then — the danger 
of depending too implicitly on an employee's 
honesty, and failing to use one infallible 
method of safety which is open to every 
employer. 

The second trap is one into which many 
an employer has already fallen, though as 
yet, in many cases, without loss. I mean 
failing to examine the canceled checks and 
the regular statements which your bank 
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ALWAYS THE BEST 

HaipiperPbtes 

are beating their own records 
of supremacy. 



Hammer's Special Extra Fast (red label) and 
Extra Fast (blue label) Plates are unexcelled 
for all round work, while recent improvements 
in manufisurture make Hammer's Extra Fast 
Orthochromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic 
Plates ideal for color work. They possess 
greatly increased color range and efficiency. 



Hammer's little hook, 
'*A Short Talk on Negative Making,' 
mailed free. 




Hammer Dry Plate Co. 

OHIO AVKNUK AND MIAMI STRKKT 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 



Were Your Summer 
Pictures Failures? 

IF SO 

THE MODERATE PRICED 

^OERZ 

SYNTOR 

SHOULD BE ON YOUR CAMERA 



'T^HIS lens is especially made to fit both the 
■■• pocket book and the camera of every 
professional photographer who is not getting 
good results. Of special importance to you, 
is the fact that the SYNTOR is a GOERZ 
LENS of true GOERZ QUALITY. 

See your dealer or ifvrite us 
for full Inf ormationu 



C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 

317C EMt 34th St, New York City 



New Price Saves You $1.00 

This standard reference book on Art Composition, Light and Shade, and 
the Education of the Eye, is in the studio of hundreds of photographers. 

Burnet' s Art E ssays 

160 Pages. 135 Illustrations. Handsomely printed on fine wood- 
cut paper. Bound in Art canvas. 

NEW PRICE, $1.50. Sent postpaid. 

(Formerly sold at $2.50) 

AT THIS PRICE NO PHOTOGRAPHER SHOULD BE WITHOUT A COPY 



Order from your Dealer, or from the Publishers 

BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 



210-212 North 13th Street 



PHILADELPHIA, PA- 



Price f wiA Btdletin of Photography for one year, postpaid, $2.75 
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JUST SEND 
A QUARTER 

If you want to read the 
most complete photographic 
monthly magazine published 
send 25 Cents to-day for a 

Three Months' Trial 
Subscription to 



THE 

CAMERA 



The regular price is $1.50 
yearly, but we now make this 
Special Offer in order that you 
may become acquainted with 
THE CAMERA. 

Well-known contributors give 
practical and helpful instruction 
in the newest ideas in photog- 
raphy. THE CAMERA is beau- 
tifully illustrated and printed. 

There isn't any other photo- 
graphic magazine in America 
just like THE CAMERA. 



SEND US 25 CENTS NOW 



The Camera 

210-212 North 13th Street 
Philadelphia 



Ml 






MAKE TWO BLADES 
GROW WHERE ONE 
GREW BEFORE :: 

Some of the best people 
in your community are not 
buying photographs. Why ? 
You must create in them a 
desire for pictures. How ? 
Approach them through 
their strongest interest — 
the HOME. 

Home Photoftnphy will 
reach a large enough num- 
ber, when taken with your 
studio business, to make 
1916 a two-blade year. 

the lamp made for 
Juat such %roiic. 

Hi! HaUdorson Home 
Portrait Flash Lamp 

rr WINS PRIZES 

Price $30. 

Send for Mdtr dm- 
aerihing thh and 
otii&r naah Iamp9. 

The HaUdorson 
Company 

Is — 220 

9 So* CIibIob Stroot 

CHICAGO 
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sends regularly, leaving this, too, to 
employees. Ordinarily a bank is re- 
sponsible if it pays out money on a forged 
check. The obligation is on a bank to 
whom is entrusted another man's funds, 
to pay out those funds only on the signed 
order of the owner. If the bank inadvert- 
ently pays out the money on a forged 
order, the loss is its own — all the risk is 
upon it in such a case, no matter how 
clever the forgery or how excusable the 
bank was for being deceived. That is 
always provided that the depositor whose 
name was forged did not by his own neg- 
ligence, open the way to the forgery in 
some way. 

So that under ordinary circumstances, 
the bank that paid these forged checks 
would have had to pay back every cent. 
In this case, however, it had a defense 
which if it can prove it, will completely 
exonerate it. The bank says it rendered 
regular monthly statements of the con- 
dition of the account, handing them to 
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HIGGINS' 1 MOUNTER 



THE KIND YOU ARE SURE TO USE 
WITH CONTINUOUS SATISFACTION 



PASTE 

At Dealer^ Generally 



CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO.^ Manufacturer. 

271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Branchess Chicago* London 



the confidential clerk, with all the can- 
celed checks. Of course the clerk ab- 
stracted the forged checks and destroyed 
the statements, as both would have con- 
victed him instantly. The law says that 
a bank depositor must examine his re- 
turned checks and the bank's statements, 
so as to see if crooked work has been done. 
If he doesn't do this, the bank has a right 
to assume that everything is straight, 
and is relieved if it afterward appears to 
have paid forged checks. Even where 
the statements and the checks are given 
to an employee who is himself the forger, 
and who therefore never gives them to his 
employer, as in this case, the employer is 
held to have been negligent and the 
bank is relieved. 

The way to keep out of the second 
trap is to regularly call for and examine, 
in comparison with your check book stubs 
and other records, the checks that the 
bank, after paying them, returns; also 
the statements the bank sends you as to 
the condition of your account. 

{Copyright, 1915, by FMon J. Buckley) 



Anthracite Photographers 

Several photographers from Scranton, Pa., were 
in attendance January 6th at the meeting and 
banquet held by the Anthracite Section, Profes- 
sional Photographers. VV. B. Bunnell, of Scranton, 
was elected treasurer of the association at this 
gathering. 

The following attended: J. B. Schriever, W. B. 
Bunnell, George Elb, Michael Bieksga, B. Lindsay, 
William Kempsel and F. W. Hornbaker, of Scran- 
ton; Frederick Hummell, of Pittston, and W. B. 
Foster, of Carbondale. 



OUR 



Superior Mountings 

ARE USED BY ALL LEADING STUDIOS 



Exclusive Styles Guaranteed 

Finest Materials 

Perfect Workmanship 

California Card Mfg. Co. 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

Potrero Avenue and Mariposa Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 



EASTERN OFFICES: 

M. M. FREY, 30 Eatt Rudolph Street, CHICAGO, ILL 

H. L BURD, 3735 Grand Central Teruial, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

W. A. LEONARD, 3735 Grand Central Terwnal, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 



STOP!! LOOK!! 

Have you a Camera you wish to 
Sell or Exchange ? Write us. 

Our New No. 19 Bargain List 

WHICH IS NOW READY 

contains some startling va]ue<«. 
Write to-day for FREE COPY. 

New York Camera Exchange 

108% FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 

WILLOUGHBY »"m5£*>^^^^ 



Bargiiin Prio 



NEW YORK 
BTcrjthlng Photographic 



SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 

(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

ZIMMERMAN BROS. 

(Eastman Kodak C:o.) 

380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 



HYATT'S PHOTO SUPPLY HOUSE 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 

(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 

Gross & Tracy Photo Supply Co. 
432 Summit St., Toledo, O. 



O K/* ^^^ THREE MONTHS* TRIAL SUB- 

^OCscRlPTlON TO THE CAMERA 

Mail a Qaarter TO-DAT te THE CAHEIA. 210 N. 13lhSt. PUUriiyi 



New Ideas 
Are Worth 
Money^ 

We are always anxious to secure 
new and practical ideas, meth(xls and 
suggestions of use to professional 
photographers. 

If you know how to do anything 
pertaining to photography, in a new 
and better way, then write us fully 
regarding it. 

It must be, however. New and 
Practical. 

Accepted contributions will be 
paid for at space rates. 

Address, ** New Ideas " Editor 

Bulletin of Photography 

210-212 North 13th St., Philadelphia 



''SUent Smith" 



New Model 8 



O 



Ball Bearing — Long Wearing 

NE of the greatest retail mer- 
chants of the country built his 
business upon the maxim — "The 
customer is always right." This 
principle has been followed in the 
manufacture of the 

L. C. Smith & Bros, 
typewriter 

The wants of the user have dictated its con- 
struction. The user has decided in favor of 
certain improvements, now incorporated in 
the New Model 8. Here are some of them: 

SUence of Operation — ^The most silent running 
efficient typewriter ever placed on the market. 
Absolute silence has been very nearly attained. 

Dedmal Tabulator— A help in billing and tabulat- 
ing. There is no extra charge for this convenience. 

Variable Line Spacer — Enables the operator to 
start on a given line and space from point of 
starting ; also to write on ruled lines whose 
spacing varies from typewriter spacing. A great 
help in card work. 

Faster Ribbon Feed — Insures new place of impact 
for each type face. 

Choice of Garrlafte Return — Upon special order 
the new left hand carriage return will be furnished 
in place of the right hand. 

All the important features of previous 
models have been retained — ball bearing 
carriage, typebars and capital shift; back 
spacer, key controlled ribbon, removable 
platen, protected type, flexible paper feed 
and automatic ribbon reverse. 

Write for new catalog of Model 8. It will 
explain why the L. C. Smith 6f Bros, type- 
writer is a synonym for superior service. 

L C. SMITH & BROS. nPEWRITER COMPANY 

907 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHU, PA. 

Branches in all principal cities. 
Factory and Home Office : SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Flash Powder Explosion 

Haddonfield, N. J., Jan. 10. — In an explosion of 
flashlight powder at the home of Charles Mills to- 
day, three persons were badly burned, two of them 
probably fatally, and the house was wrecked. 

Mills, who escaped unhurt, is a manufacturer of 
flashlight powder. His factory is a small building in 
the rear of the house. 

He brought about ten pounds of the powder into 
the house and placed it on the dining-table. His 
wife, daughter and assistant were in the dining- 
room and Mills was in the kitchen when the compo- 
sition exploded. 

The force of the blast was so great that Mrs. 
Mills was blown through the window, while Miss 
Mills was dropped into the cellar through a hole 
torn into the floor by the explosion. His assistant 
was thrown against the wall. 

The lower side walls of the frame house were 
blown out and a front door was hurled across the 
street. The shock of the explosion was felt through- 
out the borough. 



What's Doing in Photography 



Lee & Hoffman have opened a studio in Wake- 
field, Mass. 

G. E. Snearly of Sparta, Wis., has opened a studio 
at Norwalk, Wis. 

James Hitchcock, aged seventy-three, died Jan- 
uary 3rd at his home in Mount Vernon, 111. 

Mrs. L. M. Mitchell, Beverly, Mass., retired 
from business December 31st on account of her 
health. 

A fire on January 5th destroyed the studio of 
Stephen Z. Phapetro, Pittsburgh, Pa. Loss amounted 
to $1,200. 

On December 31st, the studio of Arthur Walter, 
Carrollton, 111., was destroyed by fire. Mr. Walter 
will not reopen at present. 

A. L. Rogers, Chambersburg, Pa., retired from 
business December 31st, having disposed of his 
studio to his assistant, M. B. Mumper. 

J. R. Portmess, Cumberland, Md., aged 62 
years, died suddenly December 30th while seated in 
a chair. Surviving are his wife and one son. 

December 29, 1915, for the third time this year, 
fire has attacked Pach Brothers' Studio, Cambridge, 
Mass., destroying many valuable old plates and 
expensive material. The loss is estimated at $2,500. 

J. Albert Romig, Columbus, Ohio, died Decem- 
ber 28th at the hospital from the effects of bi- 
chloride of mercury. Mr. Romig had not been well 
and got up in the night to take some migraine 
tablets, getting hold of the wrong bottle in the dark. 
He was conscious until within a few hours of his 
death. 



■ Automatically measures its own powder in any 

M amount, from one grain to sixty. Loads with just a 

^^f\Pull and a Push. Mention this magazine when writing. 

adf E,Y. CAMPBELL MFG. CO., Campbcnttowii, Ohio 



'If you expect to use artificial litfht 
INVESTIGATE THE 

^Repeating" Portable Skylight 



A Thorough Knowledge 
of O)mpo$ition — =— 

Should be acquired by photog- 
raphers. You can easily learn 
how to compose pictures correctly 
if you study The Old Masters. 
They are the best teachers. 

THE PAINTERS' SERIES 

contain excellent reproductions, in rich sepia, of 
the worid's most famous paintings. Although 
reduced in size, they retain to a great degree 
the strength of the original paintings, and 
almost have the quality of photographic 
prints. Sixty reprodudions in each hook. 



Breugel 
Bronzino 
Botticelli 
Claude 
ConsUble 
Corregio 
l>iirer 
Del Sarto 
I>ou 

DeHooch 
and Vermeer 
Early Flemish 
Franz Hah 
Fra Angelico 
Goya 
Gauuborough 



Giotto 

Hogarth 

Holbein 

Jan Steen 

Jordaena 

Lawrence 

Luini 

Lotto 

Murillo 

Michael Angelo 

Maaays 

Memling 

Maris 

Morretto 

Pounin 

Pemgino 



Raebom 

Raphael 

Rembrandt 

Rubena 

Romney 

Reynolds 

Titian 

Tintoretto 

Tenlers 

VanDer 

Weyden 
Veronese 
VanDyck 
Velasquez 
Watteau 
Wouwerman 



SUe 4x5% in. Bound in artittic parchment paper covers 

30 cents each. Four for $1.00. 

Sent Postpaid 

Unequalled by anything offered at the same 
price. Order To-day at least four. Name second 
and third choice, in case first choice is out of 
stock. Send orders direct to the 

BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

210 North 13tli Street PHILADELPHIA 
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Next in impottance to their quality is the 
uniformity of negatives secured by using 



THE EASTMAN 
PLATE TANK 

Saves time, saves trouble, saves chemicals and 
insures negatives free from light or chemical 
fog — negatives that impart an additional quality 
and uniformity to the w^ork you deliver to your 
customers. 

Order a Plate Tank to-day. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

All Dealers'. 
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Next in impo fiance to their quality is the 
uniformity of negatives secured by using 



THE EASTMAN 
PLATE TANK 

Saves time, saves trouble, saves chemicals and 
insures negatives free from light or chemical 
fog — negatives that impart an additional quality 
and uniformity to the work you deliver to your 
customers. 

Order a Plate Tank to-day. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

All Dealers'. 
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Create a demand for large prints from small 
negatives — and get the long profit by making them 
yourself 



The R. O. C. Enlarging Back 

Readily adapts the ordinary view camera to enlarging 
with either artificial or daylight. 

Made in 6>^ x 8j^ and 8x10 sizes to fit Empire State and 
Premo View Cameras. Adapters to fit Century, R. O. C. 
or Eastman View Cameras supplied without extra charge. 

With this enlarging back attached to your view camera 
the rest of the outfit is quite simply made with little trouble 
or expense. 

^''^ Enlarging for the Professionaly** an interesting booklet on 
enlarging processes y mailed free on request. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The success 

based on superiority. 
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// Jias quality and uniformity. 
It never disappoints. 




ARTURA DIVISION, 

W EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 



ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



All 'D*aUn'. 
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For the Commercial Photographer: 

Two New 
Standard Plates 



The STANDARD SLOW ORTHO has a 
fine grained, slow emulsion, highly sensitive to 
greens and yellows and yields strong plucky 
negatives of great brilliancy. It renders excellent 
contrast in the grain of light woods without a 
filter and requires only a light yellow filter such 
as the K 2 for its fullest correction. 

The STANDARD PANCHROMATIC, 

sensitive to all colors, is especially useful to the 
commercial photographer who photographs red 
woods, labels, carpets, paintings or similar objects 
containing a great variety of colors. 

Unfinished mahogany may be photographed 
with excellent results without a filter, while 
practically any desired result may be secured 
with a set of filters. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers'. 
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When you admire 
a picture 

The chances are that it is printed on 

Cyko Paper 

The stereoscopic effect, the tone gra- 
dation, the color, the texture and the 
correct interpretation of the negative, 
are all part of the appeal that the life 
and likeness of the picture produces — 
and besides the best, the well-posted 
and up-to-date photographers always 
put their pictures on Cyko Paper. 

If it isn't a Cyko print, it isn't the best." 




Ansco Company 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Century Studio Outfit No. 7 



$74.00 

Y^IS OUTFIT 
takes double Plate 
or Portrait Film 
Holders, and the slid- 
ing carriage registers 
for one or two ex- 
posures on either the 
8 X 10 or 5 x7 plate. 



Here is what the price includes: 

1 — 8 X 10 Century Portrait Camera No. 2 

1 — No. 1 Semi-Centennial Stand 

1 — Sliding Ground Glass Carriage 

1—8 X 10 Double Plate or Portrait Film Holder 

1—5 X 7 Double Plate or Portrait Film Holder 

1—8 X 10—5 X 7 Adapter Back 



CENTURY CAMERA DIVISION 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE supposition that the heliochromes 
of Zenker and Wiener are produced 
by means of a single interference film of 
varying thickness, backed up by different 
amounts of silver deposit, and that this 
interference film is the result of partial 
reversal brought about by the prolonged 
exix)sure in the camera, met with objections 
from Dr. Neuhaus, who instituted a series 
of experiments in reference to it. He 
records that having prepared sections and 
taken photomicrographs of them, he found 
Zenker's thin laminae were actually present, 
and that the distance of the laminae repre- 
sented in the photomicrographs corres- 
ponded exactly with the calculated dis- 
tance of Zenker's laminae for the particular 
region of the spectrum treated in the 
micrograph. 

That standing light waves are actually 
produced as soon as by reflection on a 
glossy surface, the emitted ray interfering 
with the reflected one, was established by 
Wiener. He proves their existence beyond 
a doubt, but has not proven that in color 
photography by this method, the colors are 
actually produced by standing light-waves. 



as he and Zenker assert. These experi- 
menters should have shown directly in the 
color photographs, these thin laminae pro- 
duced by the standing waves. 

Whether Wiener, in 1889, could have suc- 
ceeded in furnishing direct evidence of 
these laminae, is doubtful. The experi- 
ments would have been restricted to paper 
pictures, because two years later Lippman 
first published his color process founded 
upon Zenker's method, giving us, therewith, 
a more suitable material for such investiga- 
tions, viz., transparent picture layers upon 
a glass support. Still no attempt was 
subsequently made to continue these in- 
vestigations of Wiener in the above sense, 
and to terminate the dispute about the 
validity of Zenker's process. 

On the occasion of a very extensive 
series of investigations into Lippman 's color 
scheme. Dr. Neuhaus tried to prove the 
presence of these thin leaves. A glass plate 
was coated with collodion, and after it was 
dry it was coated with a layer of silver 
albumen. The exposure in the mercury 
container took place by the aid of the spec- 
torgraph and the development was effected 
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with pyro ammonia carbonate. The fixed, 
dried film showed magnificent spectral 
colors, and could be easily detached from the 
glass. The principal thing now to produce 
was as fine as ix)ssible diagonal cuts in the 
red zone of the film where the conditions 
were most favorable for recognizing the pres- 
ence of the thin leaves. About a hundred 
good sections were made by imbedding the 
piece of emulsion in paraffin. The cuts 
were executed in the red to red-yellow 
spectral zone, where half of the wave 
lengths measured in atmosphere deviate 
between 0.00033 and 0.00038 mm. But 
the length of the light waves is reversed 
proportionally to the refraction exponent 
of the medium in which the light moves. 
The refraction exponent of the atmospheric 
dry emulsion for red light being approxi- 
mately 1.5, the lamelle or leaf distance 



within the heliochrome film would lie in 
the section made between 0.00022 and 
0.00025 mm. But the swelling of the 
preparation by the imbedding medium 
must be taken into account. To determine 
this degree of swelling, Neuhaus compared 
cuts which had remained in the paraffin, 
with cuts in Canada balsam and also 
glycerine. The Canada balsam did not 
give much data for determination. With 
glycerine the swelling amounted to at 
least thirty per cent. With the glycerine 
preparations reduction of the leaf distance 
is better secured, in consequence of the 
higher refractive exponent of the albumen 
and increase of the leaf distance. The 
swellings balance each other. 

The next point is to find out the most 
favorable conditions of lighting to effect 
dissoluti6n. 



Influence of Camera Inclination 



THE influence of minor things upon the 
character of the portrait is not always 
properly considered. One of these minor 
things is the inclination of the camera in 
reference to the position of the model. If 
we take a marble or plaster bust, for in- 
stance, from a certain point of view, but 
vary the angle of inclination of the camera 
to the sitter upward and downward, we 
shall note a material difference in the 
result which is surprising when done for 
the first time. Where the camera is on a 
level with the head, the eyes seem to look 
straight forward, when we tilt the camera 
upward the head is apparently thrown 
backward and the eyes appear to look 
upward. When the camera is depressed, 
the head, on the other hand, appears bent 
forward and the forehead seems broader, 
and the whole face looks more pointed to- 
ward the chin. You then need hardly 
be told that the whole expression is changed 
even where we have a passive immobile 
subject before us in the plaster bust. And 
this experience is the same, if not more 
pronounced, in the living head. According 



as the face is made to look up or down a 
difference in its character is produced by 
mere mechanical means. Portrait cameras 
of the best sort are provided with a swing- 
back, and the photographer frequently has 
to use this attachment to rectify distortion, 
but its use demands exercise of much 
judgment. 

The distance at which a head is taken 
often materially changes the character by 
either narrowing or broadening the face, 
especially when the full -face view is taken. 
People sometimes object to the portrait on 
the score that it does not look much like 
themselves, and they are not always in 
the wrong, indeed, deserve credit at times 
for their good perception, and it is not a 
fair reply to tell them **the camera never 
lies.'' The camera does prevaricate, and 
like Macbeth*s witches, '*lies like truth." 
Where the camera is placed close up, the 
face is narrowed ; where it is removed some 
distance off from the sitter, the face is 
broadened, because we thus see more of the 
cheeks. Hence, it is possible to make the 
same face somewhat robust or of a delicate 
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ethereal appearance. When the camera is 
closer the chest is narrowed, too, as well as 
the face, and the entire bust is reduced. 
A stout figure may thus be modified in 



proportion and made more pleasing to the 
patron without taking anti-fat before go- 
ing to the photographer, or a thin, spare 
figure be better proportioned. 



Six Qualities 

C. H. CLAUDY 



RECENTLY I was asked what quali- 
• ties I considered most essential for 
the successful prosecution of the photo- 
graphic profession. A question brought 
out the fact that my inquirer has a son 
who has leanings towards professional pho- 
tography and the father wanted to know 
if the son had the qualities which make 
for success in that business. 

The question was rather a large one to 
answer right off the bat, but, after thinking 
the matter over carefully, I see no reason 
to change the reply I made. And, as it 
rather interested me, I should like to know 
what you, who have tried out in practices 
what I have theorized about, have to say 
in regard to it. 

I divide the professional photographer 
ruthlessly into two parts, as a starter, and 
pick three qualities as essential for suc- 
cess for each part. I put them in the order 
of their importance as they appear to me, 
as follows: 

A Photographer is 
A Business Man. A Photographic Expert. 

He needs, first, He needs, first. 
Honesty ; Technical Skill ; 

second, second. 

Originality ; Originality ; 

third, third, 

Energy, Art Skill, 

Possessing this equipment, I believe no 
man could possibly fail in the photographic 
business. 

I did not pick out these words haphazard, 
and name them as qualities essential to the 
profession merely for the sake of making 
an answer. 



A business man needs to be honest firstt 
as a matter of course. Only the literal will 
think that I mean by **honest," one un- 
willing to put his hand in another's pocket. 
Honesty, as far as business is concerned, 
has nothing to do with personal honor and 
law keeping, since a man may be respected 
in the community and serve on a jury, 
with the confidence of a judge, and still 
be less than honest in his business. An 
honest business man cannot give less than 
full value for money, cannot skimp quality 
for the sake of time, cannot harm a com- 
petitor by underhand methods, cannot do 
any of those things which we are taught is 
unethical. And he cannot let a picture go 
out which is less than his best. 

As a photographer, I put technical skill 
as the first requisite, because, without it, 
the other attributes are useless. A man 
must be a high-grade, first-class photog- 
rapher and know what he is about before 
he can be original or artistic to the fullest 
degree. 

Notice that originality holds second place 
as the necessity for both the business and 
technical sides of the profession. A busi- 
ness man is original when he originates. 
Advertising, business getting, business 
keeping, collections without offense, mak- 
ing friends, attracting attention — they are 
the things which the original business man 
does well, for his competitors to follow 
after. 

The original photographer starts new 
styles. He invents new ideas of pose, of 
light, of expression, of method. It is not 
original to buy a new mount. It is original 
to have new mounts made to your own 
specifications. The leading portraitists in 
the field, lead, not follow, not only in busi- 
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ness, but in the kind of work they turn out. 
An unoriginal workman may have a sound 
business, but never a great one. 

Energy is a good third on the business 
side. Without push and sticking everlast- 
ingly at it, no one succeeds at anything, 
save a few heaven born geniuses who don't 
need to work more than once a month to 
mak^ all they require. But we are not 
dealing with geniuses. We are speaking of 
common, ordinary, every-day men — your 
kind and mine — my questioner's kind and 
his son's kind. And we cannot succeed, 
not a one of us, without we work, and we 
cannot work to any effect without energy. 
Energy means more than willingness to 
work. It means a desire to work, a love of 
work, a particular love for the particular 
work being done. Many a photographer 
makes a living, wishing he were a clerk, 
or a chemist, or a sea captain, or an 
engineer. But none succeeds in the highest 
degree without the energy born of love for 
his business. 

On the photographic side, art skill is 
third in the list. My questioner thought 
it should be first. That was because the 
son was distinctly artistic. But he is 
wrong. It is essential that any photog- 
rapher, who is to make a success among 
artists, should possess art knowledge and 
skill. To make a signal success among 
cultivated people, the same is true. But a 
big commercial success can be obtained 
without a high degree of knowledge of art, 
as a walk down Broadway will demonstrate. 
Give me art knowledge and no technical 
skill, and what sort of a photographer am 
I? Give me art skill and no originality, 
and what does it profit me? But give me 
originality and technical skill and I will 
make pictures that attract attention and 
that sell, though a regiment of artists hold 
hands to high heaven in protest! 

So I think that artistic skill and ability, 
valuable as it is and greatly to be desired, 
ranks third, not first, in the list of three 
things the photographic side of the pro- 
fessional photographer must possess. 



This, at any rate, was the answer I gave 
the father. And, to date, the son has not 
become a professional photographer. From 
what I know of the young man he is better 
off in some other work, and I am glad if 
any words of mine kept him from making 
a mistake. 

But is my list true from your standpoint 
— from the point of view of the men who 
have made and are making a success — 
from the standpoint of those of you who 
are yet some distance away from that secret 
pinnacle which, in your hearts, you call 
success? If I am wrong — and any man can 
be wrong and be not ashamed, if he is 
willing to admit it and be set right — if I 
am wrong, where am I wrong, and what 
qualities would you put one, two, three, 
for the business man side and for the pho- 
tographic operator side, of that many-sided 
man, the professional maker of photo- 
graphic portraits? 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 

CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCiCLEY. ESQ. 

(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
Jret oj charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your questions brief 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 



Unsuccessful Ways of Evading a Restrictive 

Agreement 



Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I was greatly interested in a recent article 
by you on tying oneself up, when he sells his 
business, not to go in that business again for 
the time mentioned in the agreement. That 
agreement is of great importance to the man 
who bu>'s a business; as a matter of fact, it 
may ruin him if he has not thought to give 
himself that protection. This is especially 
true of a stranger who goes into the neighbor- 
hood knowing no one. The man from whom he 
buys the business knows every one, and if he 
can take another store nearby, the chance is 
he can pretty soon get all the trade which he 
sold to the other man. 

I am deeply interested in this subject, for I 
bought the above business last February. In 
the agreement, the man of whom I bought agreed 
not to go into the business again within fifteen 
squares of me in all directions, for two years. 
He was well-known in the neighborhood and a 
very popular fellow, while I was almost a 
stranger. 

A new store has started up about three 
squares from me, which I believe he is, in some 
way, interested in. It is not run in his name, 
but in the name of a company. I believe it to 
be a corporation. He has been seen going in 
there nearly every day, and I believe he has 
something to do with the management. The 
advertising of the new store is done in a peculiar, 
characteristic way which he formerly used, but 
which I did not carry on when I bought the 
business, because I was not able to do so. What 
I should like to know is, whether, if he has any- 
thing to do with this business, I can interfere 
with him. I have been told that he is already 
sending solicitors through the neighborhood, 
and I am confident that he will make inroads in- 
to my trade if he cannot be interfered with. 

D. K. R. 

If this correspondent is right in his sus- 
picion, what a contemptible thing it is, 
outside of any question of law, to take a 
man's money under the positive agreement 
not to go in business in competition with 
him, and then sneak in behind other men's 
backs! I have seen many such cases, and 
I never found even one man who had the 
shadow of a decent argument to justify 
himself. 



Now as to the case cited. It is funda- 
mental in law that what a man may not do 
personally, he may not do through an 
agent, employee or representative. What 
he cannot do directly, he cannot do in- 
directly. The books are full of cases where 
men have sold their businesses under agree- 
ments not to re-engage in business for a 
certain time, and later tried to get in 
through some underhand route. Although 
as I explained in a previous article, the 
courts don't like these restrictive agree- 
ments — they consider them in restraint of 
trade — but where they find a man who has 
made one, and then meanly tried to escape 
it, they usually smash him, and smash him 
just as hard as they can. In decision after 
decision it has been held that a man who 
has tied himself up by such an agreement 
cannot evade it in somebody's else name, 
or by any subterfuge whatever. 

For example, in one well-known case, 
the owner of a business sold it under a 
restrictive agreement. Within a short time 
after that, a man who had been a sort of 
servant of his opened the same kind of a 
store within the limited territory. The 
buyer of his business got after him, and 
proved that he was supplying the money 
and the brains, while the servant was 
supplying only the name. The court made 
short work of that enterprise. 

In another case, a man who sold out 
under a restrictive agreement, put his son 
in the same business within the time and 
the territory named in the agreement. It 
was shown that it was really the father who 
was operating the business, and an injunc- 
tion was granted to stop him. 
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It is not even safe, when one has posi- 
tively agreed not to go into a certain busi- 
ness, to take stock in a corporation that is 
doing that kind of a business. And there 
are many cases that say a man may not, 
under such circumstances, help to organ- 
ize or manage such a corporation, whether 
he has stock in it or not. 

In one case, a man, after selling his busi- 
ness under a restrictive agreement, loaned 
money to another man who was doing busi- 
ness within the restricted territory. His 
buyer took him into court, on the ground 
that loaning money to a rival business was 
becoming interested in it. The court said 
no. It appeared that the lender of the 
money had merely advanced money on a 
mortgage, and was not actually interested 
in the business, so that the loan was not 
disturbed. It is interesting to wonder, how- 
ever, what would have happened if the debt 
had not been paid, and the lender had had 
to take the business over. It seems clear 



that if the courts were consistent they 
would not let him run it. 

I recall another interesting case in which 
the owner of the business was a woman. 
She sold out under a restrictive agreement, 
but some time afterward, married a man 
who was in the same business in the same 
territory. An attempt was made to stop 
her from doing anything in connection 
with her husband's business, but it failed. 
Even though she admitted that she helped 
her husband conduct his business, the 
court refused to enjoin her, on the ground 
that her new husband's business was al- 
ready established, and in helping him, she 
was not re-engaging in the same business 
in the legal sense. 

Speaking directly to the above corres- 
pondent, he can undoubtedly stop his seller 
from going ahead, if his suspicions are 
correct. His agreement is reasonable, and 
would be enforced. 

{Copyright, 1915, hy Elton J, Bucklsy.) 



Photographing Highly Polished Surfaces 



PHOTOGRAPHERS, like men of all 
professions, are inclined to conserva- 
tism, apt to keep to beaten paths in 
their performance of certain work, and 
one evidence of the truth of this may be 
found in the persistency with which they 
still adhere to the time-honored method 
of copying vessels having a highly pol- 
ished surface. It was not very long ago 
when I happened to be present at the 
studio of a friend who is justly accounted 
a first-class photographer. He was pre- 
paring to copy a silver trophy won by some 
club. I watched him with interest, re- 
ducing with a dab of putty the brilliant 
surface of the cup, and in response to my 
inquiry, as to the purpose thereof, I was 
informed "to kill the reflections." Some- 
time afterward I learned that the photo- 
graph was not satisfactory to the customer, 
who declared that it gave no indication 
that the original was silver, that it more 
resembled a pewter mug. I told my friend 



that I thought the customer was justified 
in his expression of dissatisfaction, and 
suggested a method of copying, which 
had given satisfaction just because it 
better reproduced the object in its intrinsic 
quality. I was told to try my hand at it. 
I placed the vase against a dark grey 
background, lit up by reflecting light upon it 
by means of a mirror, then surrounded the 
object on the top and the two sides by 
white cardboard bent in a curve. In this 
way all the unpleasant reflections from 
objects nearby were cut off. Of course 
there were some reflections from the sur- 
face, but they were subdued. The char- 
acter of the silver was well represented, 
and I was glad to learn that the customer 
was much pleased with the result, and 
gave an order for a large number of copies. 
I may remark here, that I employed a 
double coated orthochromatic plate, as I 
feared there might be danger of halation 
from the excessively bright surface. For 
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the reproduction of small silver objects, 
I have prepared a sort of alcove background 
of plaster of Paris, sufficiently deep to 
place the objects some distance back, and 
yet not directly against the background. In 
this way I get sufficient shade upon the 
background, and bring out nicely the re- 
lief, and preserve also the silvery texture. 

Density 

THE term ''density'* as used by the 
ordinary practical worker really 
should be interpreted by the designation 
"Opacity." That is, he means the opacity 
of the film to the transmission of the light 
and not what the scientific worker under- 
stands by density, as related to the deposit. 
An area of the plate may be quite opaque 
without necessarily being dense in silver 
deposit. But as the meaning of the word 
density persists, it would cause confusion 
if any attempt were made to restore it to 
its proper signification. We shall speak of 
"density** when we really intend "opacity.** 

It is a general belief among practical 
workers that it is possible by suitable varia- 
tion in the development to alter the scale 
of gradation in a negative, and in this way 
compensate for any error arising in expo- 
sure. This belief is not to be lightly set 
aside, because development does seem to 
regulate exposure, but it also seems for the 
experiments of photo-physicists that the 
ratio of the densities of the deposits cor- 
responding to different intensities of light 
action is determined by the amount of 
light and the nature of the sensitive film, 
and, therefore, not so dependent upon the 
character of the development. But do not 
forget it is density of deposit, not opacity 
to light transmission. 

While the photographer is naturally 
chiefly concerned with negative practice 
as an agency for production of the print, 
he considers as more pertinent to the sub- 
ject the ratio of opacity of the different 
areas of the negative. Although it is not 
possible to alter the ratio of densities 
proper, the absolute values can be altered 



by checking development at different 
stages, thus altering the opacity ratio, and, 
consequently, determining the printing 
qualities. When we modify for under- 
exposure our methods of development, we 
tend to great liability to fog on the addi- 
tion of excess of alkali. Reduction of the 
re-agent has the same tendency, because 
the time of development is increased. On 
the other hand the modifications compen- 
sating for over-exposure are modifications 
reducing liability to fog. As long as the 
negative remains free of fog, we keep on 
developing, as we say to get greater 
density, thus increasing the absolute value 
of densitive. If we have two negatives, 
each of the same density, but in one there is 
appearance of fog, whilst the other is 
clear, and if we print from these negatives 
under like conditions of illumination, etc., 
the results will be distinctly different. 

Photographs to Aid Cripples to Work 

An extensive system of photographs charting the 
motions made by persons performing various ^rms 
of manual labor has proved of material aid in en- 
abling some of the 2,000,000 or more men per- 
manently crippled in the European war to aoapt 
themselves to new and self-supporting kinds of work. 
The men being aided are of all nationalities. 

Frank B. Gilbreth, who compiled the motions 
chart, said that the first step in teaching a cripple a 
new form of employment is to inspire the cripple 
with a feeling that he can become and remam a 
self-supporting worker. For this reason he has ap- 
pealed for more photographs and data concerning 
cripples in this country who have been successful in 
undertaking new forms of work. A fatigue study 
has been made in connection with the motion chart, 
with the object of eliminating all unnecessary 
exertions. 

A Wonderful Invention 

Fredrik Dahl, a Norwegian, has patented in 
several countries an apparatus permitting the trans- 
mission of any number of words simultaneously by 
an "automatic photographic electric" method. Ex- 
perts, the correspondent says, have expressed the 
opinion that the new system will revolutionize the 
present methods of telegraphing. 
-^. 

The Gross Photo Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, has 
been incorporated in Columbus, with authorized 
capital stock of $75,000 of which $50,000 is common 
and $25,000 preferred. Almost the entire amount of 
the capital stock is paid in. The new concern will 
succeed the Gross & Tracy Photo Supply Co. Mr. 
Tracy's other interests were such that he found it 
advisable to resign as an officer, and he has sold his 
interests. Oliver Gross will remain president, and 
his brother, Rudolph, vice-president. 
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Scarcity of Ferricyanide of Potassium 



ON account of the war there is not only 
a great scarcity of potassium ferri- 
cyanide or red prussiate of potash in the 
market, but in some localities it is impos- 
sible to purchase an ounce of this com- 
modity. This is particularly unfortunate to 
the manufacturer of what is known in 
trade as blue-print paper, very extensively 
used by draughtsmen, builders and ma- 
chinists for duplication of their working 
plans. We were told by a manufacturer of 
this paper who conducts a large plant for 
the making of the paper, that he offered 
five dollars a pound for the ferricyanide, 
but was unable to secure more than four 
ounces of it, and this was supplied by a 
photographer who had about half a pound 
in his possession. It seems that this 
chemical has been exclusively imported 
from Germany, and that the war has 
stopped entirely all supplies. We were 
under the impression that the yellow 
prussiate or ferricyanide of potash might 
be easily converted into the red or ferri 
salt by means of chlorine, but upon ex- 



perimenting on a small scale, we found the 
operation required considerable care rela- 
tive to the temperature, etc. The ticklish 
cyanogen group would not go where it was 
wanted to go, and so on inquiry we found 
that the practical transformation of the 
ferro salt, which is a product from refuse 
matter, requires a plant of special construc- 
tion and much experience on the part of 
the manufacturer. Hence, the reason why 
some enterprising manufactory has not 
undertaken the problem and relieved the 
shortage. As far as we recollect, the price 
before the shortage for re-crystallized ferri- 
cyanide was 25 cents an ounce, the com- 
mercial product was much below this figure. 
Photographers, as is well-known, employ 
this salt particularly for reducing negatives. 
It is also used in other manipulations. But, 
fortunately, its place may be taken by 
other chemicals. For instance, in reduc- 
tion, the perchloride of iron ferric chloride 
with citric acid is quite as efficient. Other 
chemicals may also be employed which 
work quite as effectively. 



Is the Eye Contributory to Effect? 



PHYSIOGNOMISTS and not a few pho- 
tographers contend that the eyes in 
portraiture are impassive, and so in them- 
selves contribute nothing to the expression. 
It is the flexures and curves of the eye set- 
ting they say that enables us "to read the 
mind's discernment in the face.*' Be this as 
it may, we do think that the eyes are truly 
the windows of the soul, and in them inter- 
pret the mentality of the man or woman. 
We shall not undertake to prove our con- 
tention, however, but we can say from ex- 
perience that there is such a thing as "eye- 
pose,** and the photographer is apt to slight 
it in his treatment of the model. Many a 
well studied pose of the figure is marred by 
improper eye-posing, and it will be found 
of value to the portraitist to note some few 
points in connection with it. 



The direction of the gaze should always 
agree with the apparent direction. That 
is, we are apt in posing the figure to 
direct the model to look at a certain 
object, generally at the height of the 
camera, but we often forget the fact that 
there is a natural tendency of most people 
to look somewhat below this directed level, 
and in consequence, the expression is 
somewhat downcast, and not infrequently 
false to the temperament of the model. 
Even when the sitter does look where he is 
directed, the image upon the ground-glass 
being below this somewhat falsifies the 
impression. 

In some cases it may happen, however, 
when we cause an elevation of the eyes, 
that the iris is too much covered by the 
eyelids, and an unpleasant effect is pro- 
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duced by the exhibition of too much of the 
white of the eye on the lower side of the 
ball. A compromise must be made and 
a lower position assumed even if it may 
make the subject a trifle too thoughtful 
looking. Where the head turns to look at 
an object, the eyes always turn a little 
further from an instinctive habit to see 
the thing before the head permits comfort 
in seeing it. Hence, it is necessary that in 
whatever way the head is turned as rela- 
tive to the shoulders the eyes must be 
turned just a little further. It is bad prac- 



tice to set up some object to look at and 
have it too close up to the vision. There is 
a tendency to the production of a staring 
expression. Moreover, the object or thing 
used as a * 'sight rest*' should not be of too 
small dimensions. There should be area 
enough to allow a slight excursion to the 
vision. In cases where there is a tendency 
on the part of the model to what is called 
''stony stare," it is advisable to do away 
entirely with the "sight rest," and direct 
the sitter to look into the distance. A 
better expression is thus secured. 



How a Photographer Employs Business Methods 

C. L. CHAMBERLIN 



THE records of photography rarely re- 
veal an example of more rapid or 
striking business development than that 
found in the story of Alton B. Clark, a 
small town photographer. Clark saw the 
possibilities which lay in a proper adapta- 
tion of advertising as applied by the mail 
dealer and the city department store. He 
believed that a personal appeal could be 
expressed in print which would sell photo- 
graphs as successfully as other commodities. 
He outlined his ideas to a professional 
writer of advertising because he was yet 
afraid to trust his own powers of expression. 
The results were beyond his greatest expec- 
tations, beyond the dreams of any small 
town photographer. 

Alton B. Clark had opened a photo- 
graph gallery of his own after a six-year 
apprenticeship in two or three small cities. 
He employed two assistants, a young man 
who had had some previous experience in 
outdoor work and who wished to learn the 
details of inside photography, and a young 
lady who assisted in grouping patrons and 
did retouching. Clark himself took per- 
sonal charge of arranging lights and making 
exposures. 

The town of his location boasted a popu- 
lation of 5,000, and there was one rival 
shop of fair grade, and one amateur who 
did cheap work and finished views for 



others. In this situation Clark's patience 
and attention to details had secured him 
about half the regular work of the town, 
but with this he was not content. He went 
to a professional ad writer and expressed 
his ideas. 

Clark believed that he could increase the 
quantity of picture making in his com- 
munity by making personal appeal to 
possible subjects. Family reunions were 
becoming popular, and Clark determined 
to investigate the times and places for 
holding all these gatherings in which his 
patrons were interested. When by various 
means he had procured a list showing the 
time, place, name of president and secre- 
tary and estimated attendance, he sent the 
secretary a personal letter containing the 
following lines: 

"The practice of taking a large pho- 
tograph of all family meetings is highly 
to be commended. Furthermore, you 
want only the best work. The features 
of your dear ones, all too fleeting and 
uncertain in earthly form, should be 
preserved for future years in the plain- 
est, most natural, most life-like form 
possible. Small hand cameras may do 
for ordinary views, but you want the 
best that the photographer's art can 
produce when it comes to preserving 
the faces and forms of your friends and 
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relatives for whom your coming re- 
union may be the last. Let me meet 
with you, arrange the group, and take 
three negatives, from which I guar- 
antee an absolutely first-class photo. 
My experience enables me to promise 
you a high-grade photo from these ex- 
posures, one of which I shall be pleased 
to present to you free for your trouble 
in writing me. Please use the enclosed 
blank in telling me where and when 
you meet, and about how many people 
usually gather at these meetings. You 
will also find a stamped envelope in 
which to mail your reply." 
With this letter went a blank calling for 
the facts mentioned and some others. The 
stamped envelope usually drew a reply 
even in those few instances when some 
other photographer had been promised the 
work. Clark attended the reunions, made 
exposures, took orders for finished views 
guranteed to equal samples shown. Each 
orderer was given a coin card for mailing 
silver or bill, the surface of which con- 
tained an order blank, and a return en- 
velope, not stamped. In furnishing these, 
Clark followed the well known principle 
of all successful mail dealers that people are 
more apt to buy when the means for mail- 
ing an order are furnished them. Few 
orders were cancelled. 

A letter was prepared and mailed to all 
families in town and on the rural routes, 
five in number, leaving the town. One was 
sent to the head of each family with the 
purpose of soliciting the regular photo 
work of all its members. These letters were 
printed in imitation of typewriting, but no 
effort was made to fill in dates and headings 
with a typewriter. Each was usually pen- 
signed, however, and sent sealed under two 
cents postage. About half were sent un- 
sealed with printed signature. The sealed 
letters gave slightly better returns, but not 
enough to justify any special claims for 
sealed letters over unsealed. The follow- 
ing is the letter: 

"How dear to us are the quaint, old- 



fashioned daguerro types of grandfather 
and grandmother. How delightful and 
interesting are the tintypes of father 
and mother and of our child-selves. 

**Do you realize that some day your 
children and friends' children will 
prize just as highly the beautiful, life- 
like photographs now available as a 
means of preserving YOUR form and 
features for future generations? Is it 
not a debt we all owe to our descend- 
ants, thus leaving them clear, well- 
made portraits of ourselves and our 
children as they grow up to maturity? 
It seems a small matter now, * 'child- 
ish,** and *'silly,** some mistakenly call 
it. But when we gaze upon the faces 
of our own dear ones and of those 
others less near and dear, but honored 
and respected for the things we have 
heard of them, then we experience 
some of the same feelings which will 
some day animate OUR descendants 
when they look upon the clear, beauti- 
ful, artistic photographs which it is 
now our privilege to leave them. 

'** Homely,* or *no stylish clothes,' 
you say. Why, bless you, the good and 
great of the earth have always been 
called 'homely' by the indifferent ones, 
but your own people will never think 
about looks. It is the well-known 
form, the loved face that counts. 

"So don't delay. One can never tell. 
Just bring the baby, the older chil- 
dren, father, mother and all into our 
studio, select the sort of photo you 
want — all guaranteed equal to sample 
and perfectly satisfactory to you — 
and let us get a good negative. Re- 
member delays are dangerous. Come 
as soon as you can. In the case of old, 
infirm or invalid persons, we will gladly 
go to your home. We do anything to 
please or convenience you.** 
This letter was productive beyond ex- 
pectation, and brought in many people for 
photos, some of whom had not had a pic- 
ture taken before for thirty years. 
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Two openings for obtaining outdoor 
work in paying kind and number were per- 
ceived and developed largely through the 
help of Clark's young gentleman assistant. 
This young man had already had some ex- 
perience in taking outdoor views, and de- 
sired to enlarge on this line after getting 
more knowledge in handling the more 
artistic indoor work. This young man al- 
ready owned two good cameras, and with 
the addition of Clark's complete develop- 
ing outfit he was able to turn out excellent 
work. Equipped with one of his cameras, 
Bowen, the assistant attended every large 
meeting, speech, demonstration, gala day, 
celebration, etc., within fifty miles. He 
took exposures of the chief events, scattered 
handbills announcing his prices and home 
address, and invited the public to order 
postal cards and other cheap views. He 
sold larger views to those prominent in the 
events, making them from the same plate 
by means of Clark's enlarging camera. He 
also visited the local merchants, took orders 
for the card views to be furnished for local 
retail, and views including certain business 
places with the name of the business shown, 
the whole making a neat gift for the mer- 
chant's patrons. Sometimes he sold large 
views to be used as originals for calendars, 
paper holders, etc., such as small town 
merchants often give to their patrons at 
holiday time. The idea of using a picture 
of the store itself, with a small portrait of 
the proprietor in one corner appealed 
strongly, and the result was the sale of 
large views for copying. 

Another market was sought after the 
local demand had been completely satis- 
fied. Trade papers, agricultural journals, 
Sunday papers, etc., pay fair prices for 
good views of objects of interest to their 
readers. Views of demonstrations, open- 
ing days and other store scenes, including 
well-arranged windows, found sale in the 
various trade papers. In every case Bowen 
copyrighted his views and sold the right for 
use one time. In some instances a smaller 
price was obtained, and in one or two occa- 
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sions the pictures were refused because full 
ownership could not be obtained. But the 
right to sell to any number of buyers more 
than repaid Bowen, and he persisted in 
offering only first rights. 

Gatherings of granges and farmers* clubs 
sold to farm papers and the particular 
organs of the societies represented. Politi- 
cal meetings and those of a more general 
nature were sold to large dailies in the 
nearer cities along with short news sketches 
of the events. Indeed, Bowen learned that 
his opportunity for making sales was more 
than doubled by giving from fifty to two 
hundred words of description with every 
view. These he soon learned to write ac- 
ceptably, and then sold many additional 
views to the cheap illustrated weeklies, 
Sunday editions and the like. Bowen and 
Clark prepared a list of all the papers using 
pictures of the kinds they were likely to 
obtain, and as soon as new photos were 
taken and cards made, they sent out small 
views, usually the post cards with the neces- 
sary brief description adding that larger 
photos could be furnished for a better price. 
The average price obtained for the right 
to use a post card photo with 100 words of 
reading was $1, although at times they 
received $2 or even $3 for such views, and 
for some nice 8 x 10 photos to be used for 
cover designs, calendars, fancy pictures and 
the like, $5, $10, and for two or three, $15 
each was obtained. One unusually fine 
view sold for $25. But these were decided 
exceptions. At times they were obliged 
to sell card views for 50 cents each, and on 
two or three occasions when experimenting 
with a new market they received 25 cents 
apiece, and once a check for $1 came back 
in exchange for five cards which had been 
sold to others for $1 each. But all this 
counted on the right side of the ledger 
because even 50 cents each was better than 
selling them locally as post cards. It was 
rare, indeed, when a plate did not event- 
ually return them $5 to $15 clear profit. 

The fancy post card manufacturers fur- 
nished a good market for peculiar and un- 



usual photos especially those of children, 
pets, wild animals, peculiar machines, races 
or other similar views. Prices ranged from 
$1 to $2 for post card and the regular 4x5 
photos. Many of these were returned 
when presented on approval. There was 
much less certainty of making a sale from 
these buyers than from magazine pub- 
lishers. Bowen was able to make a good 
guess at the kind of views any trade paper 
would buy, and few were afterward re- 
turned by them. But the fancy card 
makers, calendar and fancy printing houses 
were less sure, although they paid fairly 
well, and paid cash on acceptance, whereas, 
many of the periodical publishers accepted 
the views and paid for them at time of 
publication, which might be several months 
later unless the views were especially sea- 
sonable and thus best suited to immediate 



use. 



A feature of this outside work which was 
partially developed was that of supplying 
the popular magazine writers, Sunday 
paper contributors and feature writers in 
general, as well as the publishers of books 
to be illustrated from photos instead of 
drawings. A list of these men was grad- 
ually made up and a letter sent to them 
containing a list of the different photos 
that could be supplied. Prices were made 
on a few single views with the injunction 
to those interested that they be sure to 
get special prices on groups of views. 
These photos were sent to responsible 
persons on approval with prices on indi- 
vidual pictures and discounts on selections 
of different values. Exclusive ownership 
was sometimes sold at a fancy price, but 
this p)ertained only to photos made es- 
pecially to order. Making to order, sup- 
plying the special wants of writers and 
publishers, was a branch of this line which 
was partially developed. But this feature, 
to be conducted prop)erly, required the 
entire time of one man engaged in field 
work, and while Clark and Bowen were 
united in the general shop, they could not 
afford to devote their time to this making- 
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to-order work. Later when Bowen went 
by himself, he devoted his entire time to 
outdoor work, and at last accounts was 
supplying a list of publishers and writers 
with their views for illustrations, traveling 
from one part of the country to another 
and maintaining a rented interest in five 
photograph studios where his plates and 
films were developed under his special 
direction. He includes all the outdoor 
work I have already described, and makes 
an excellent sum from different periodicals 
besides those for whom he is regularly 
employed. 

Clark was soon obliged to hire one more 
helper, and afterward a second assistant. 
As he began to foresee the extent of devel- 
opment possible by continued advertising, 
he began to divide his work so that his 
helpers could gradually become specialists 
in the duties assigned them. One young 
lady was engaged in arranging studio 
patrons, grouping and posing them for the 
most artistic portraits. When not so en- 
gaged, this young lady was engaged in 



secretarial work, writing letters, mailing 
advertising matter, etc. One assistant 
did the developing, another the printing 
and retouching, while one young man de- 
voted himself wholly to outside view work 
of the kind Bowen had performed during 
his association with Clark. Clark himself 
looked after the more important settings, 
posing and other work of getting the best 
results. He dictated his letters, devised 
new forms of advertising, studied out new 
methods for meeting the wants of various 
publishers and fancy printers, and in this 
way managed to keep busy while perform- 
ing the duties of four ordinary men. 

And Clark was no ordinary man from 
any point of view. He developed a studio 
of two photo-artists, handling a strictly 
local clientele of moderate extent, to a real 
business establishment of five employees 
working under his direction to supply the 
wants of a local clientele covering the sur- 
rounding country for forty miles in every 
direction. They also devoted fully half 
their time to supplying wants originating 
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hundreds and even thousands of miles 
distant, and in a branch of photo service 
which is totally new and unfamiliar to 
nine- tenths of the photo-artists generally. 
Artistically, neither Clark, Bowen nor any 
of the employees was one whit better en- 
dowed by nature or experience than many 
small town photographers who struggle con- 
tinually to make both ends meet while main- 
taining a family. I leave to my readers 
the answer to the question : Why did Clark 
succeed? How can others imitate his 
example? 

New York State Convention 

THE Professional Photographic Society 
want your two best pictures for the 
coming Convention Exhibit at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City, February 29, 
March 1 and 2. 

It is a generally accepted truth that 
novelty is often mistaken for merit. 

A thing new to the eyes of sense carries 
an interest often mistaken for greatness. 

Time and association prove whether the 
charm that first held us is real or only 
transitory. 

The things that appear as good today as 
they did yesterday or yesteryear are the 
real indicators of our individual feeling and 
ideals. In other words, the things "that 
live." 

Most of us have made a few pictures 
which stand out clear and distinct in our 
memory, while the myriads that went be- 
fore or came after are a confused con- 
glomeration between pleasure and dis- 
app)ointment. 

We want to collect for the coming Con- 
vention, the two best pictures you ever 
made — the things that "have lived*' in the 
minds of their makers. 
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It should prove an epitome of the charac- 
ter of American photographers, intensely 
interesting from an educational stand- 
point, and possibly determine whether we 
should be classed as artists or artisans. 

YOU are asked to contribute two pic- 
tures — then come study the result. 

E. B. Core, President. 

Discovery of Platinum in Spain 

Platinum has recently been discovered in the 
mountains near Ronda, which is 38 miles from 
Malaga, on the way to Algeciras and Gibraltar. 
The Spanish Government has taken possession of 
the ground, and the work of developing the mine will 
be carried on under the direction of the Geological 
Institute. The Department of Fomento will in- 
clude in its estimates for the next two years the sum 
of about $29,000 each year, to cover the cost of the 
necessary drilling machinery and instruments, their 
preservation and repair, as well as the expenses of 
the personnel. — Commerce Reports. 
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Big Booster Meeting of the Middle Atlantic States' 
Association, held at Washington, D. C. 



UPON invitation of President Will H. 
Towles, a booster meeting of the 
newly organized Middle Atlantic States* 
Association was called for January 17th, 
at the Hotel Harrington, Washington, 
D. C, there were thirty-one members 
present, including the officers. 

Dinner had been arranged for 7 o'clock 
sharp, and all were on hand and enjoyed 
the big spread. There was no speech-mak- 
ing at the dinner, only a few telegrams and 
letters were read from some, who, owing to 
sickness, could not attend. John I. Hoff- 
man, National Secretary, was called out of 
the city on account of the serious illness of 
his father. After the dinner the members 
adjourned to the spacious hotel parlors, 
and got down to business at once. Presi- 
dent Will Towles opened the meeting, ex- 
plaining the object of the gathering and 
giving a brief outline of his plans for the 
coming Washington Convention, he dwelt 
particularly upon the exhibition being open 
to the public, which should interest every 
Washington photographer. He stated that 
if the local photographers united and took 
the same interest as the local photographers 
of Scran ton and Pittsburgh, they would 
find this Convention the biggest booster 
the photograph business has ever had in 
this city. 

Mr. Towles concluded his remarks by 
stating that from reports he had received, 
all pointed to one of the biggest conventions 
ever held. "What we need," says he, "is 
lots of 'pep,* and I am going to call on a man 
whom we all know is chucked full of it," and 
he called for J. B. Schriever of Scranton, 
Vice-President for Pennsylvania. 

It is needless to state, the meeting soon 
warmed up, and the members present be- 
came full of enthusiasm. Mr. Schriever 
addressed his remarks directly to the Wash- 
ington photographers. He cited the benefit 
the Convention had been to Scranton and 
Pittsburgh photographers, and it would 



certainly benefit them likewise, but you 
photographers mast all become boosters, 
and thereby let your patrons know that you 
are a part of this organization, and invite 
your patrons to visit the exhibitions. "You 
understand," says he, "none but members 
of the Association can obtain cards of in- 
vitation for your patrons, and none but 
local members' names will appear on the 
literature given out to all visitors, so you 
better get on the band wagon and become 
a booster." 

Representatives of manufacturers were 
present, and all talked enthusiastically and 
volunteered to carry the good news to 
every photographer in their territory. Big 
G. E. S. Williams of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rockwood of the Ansco Com- 
pany, C. O. Towles of the Hammer Dry 
Plate Company, Fred Godfrey of Haloid 
Company, and the good-natured Bell of 
Baltimore, and his silent partner, J. F. 
Wills of the same city, all were bubbling 
over with enthusiasm, and offered many 
good suggestions which the officers will give 
their consideration. 

A. T. Proctor, Vice-President of West 
Virginia, caught the spirit of enthusiasm, 
and pledged his State would be well repre- 
sented. 

That live wire Secretary Sherman of 
New Jersey, reported "all of Jersey will be 
on hand, and you'll know we're there," 
says he. 

J. L. Cummings of Delaware, confessed 
"I had lost all interest in photographic 
associations until now; judging from the 
program outlined by our President, this 
looks like a real business association that 
will help all photographers, and I shall 
spread the news in Delaware." 

William Kinling of Baltimore, Vice- 
President for Maryland, said Maryland 
photographers were awake as they never 
were before, they had full confidence in the 
men who were directing the affairs of the 
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Literary Competition 



FOR 



Professional Photographers 



First Prize - 
Second Prize 
Third Prize - 



$10,00 
7.50 
5.00 



To the best Ten following, we will give a year's subscription to the 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 



Tell us, in about 1000 words, your experience with 
the Christmas trade: Interesting incidents, how you 
managed the rush work, any original schemes or ideas 
that will be of interest to your brother photographer. 

Contest Closes February 18th, 1916 

Don't leave your story writing until the last 
minute, but start in at once while the work is fresh in 
your mind. Send illustrations, if possible, or a rough 
drawing. We will dress it up for you. 



Prizes will be awarded in our issue of March 1st 
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WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE-LIST 



H. D. BRIDLE, The Photo-Enlarger, 1034 Arch St, Philadelphia 



Association, and he says, you can depend 
on Maryland doing her part. 

The meeting was full of enthusiasm from 
start to finish, every one present had some- 
thing to say and said it with vim. Ex- 
cellent suggestions were offered by G. U. 
Buck, Fred Schutz, Perry M. Foltz, D. B. 
Edmondson, W. J. Boice, J. T. Seabrook, 
Grant Leet, A. B. Cornish, M. A. Leese, 
all of Washington, D. C., and J. F. Wills, 
C. H. Lippert, John T. Selby of Baltimore, 
and W. I. Goldman, our perpetual Treasurer 
of Reading; Sara F. T. Price and R. R. 
Javens, Philadelphia, and others. The 
meeting adjourned at 1.50 A. M. The 
Board meets Tuesday to take action on all 
the good suggestions offered. 

How to Save Broken Negatives 

IT often happens that a valuable negative 
gets cracked, but so long as the gelatine 
film itself is not broken, it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to transfer the nega- 
tive to another piece of glass. There have 
been various methods recommended for 
printing from broken negatives, such as 
cementing to another glass with balsam, 
backing up with ground glass or translu- 
cent paper, etc., all of which have some ad- 
vantages but are only imperfect makeshifts 
at the best. 

If it unfortunately happens that a nega- 
tive is broken, due to pressure in the print- 
ing frame or from other cause, the first 
thing to do, if only the glass is cracked, is to 
be careful not to break the sections apart. 
It is necessary to keep the delicate film of 
gelatine, which is the real negative, intact. 
To do this and to prevent tearing when 
treating in the various solutions, it is ad- 
visable, as a first step, to provide a film 
support for the injured negative. This is 



accomplished by laying another piece of 
glass against the back and securely fasten- 
ing at the corners with narrow strips of 
surgeon's or adhesive plaster. The emul- 
sion should then be toughened with For- 
maldehyde and the negative again dried 
before stripping. The solutions used are as 
follows: 

No. 1 

Formaldehyde >^ oz. 

Water 16 ozs. 

No. 2 

Sodium Fluoride 2 drams 

Sulphuric Acid 2 drams 

Water 32 ozs. 

No. 3 

Ammonia 1 oz. 

Water 16 ozs. 

For stripping, the negative should be put, 
without previous wetting, into Solution 
No. 1 and allowed to remain from five to 
ten minutes. After being thoroughly har- 
dened in this bath, the negative should be 
rinsed lightly under the tap and placed in 
the rack to dry. Here the necessity of hav- 
ing the broken plate firmly attached to an- 
other plate will be apparent. The negative 
must be dried after the hardening bath, 
otherwise a successful transfer cannot be 
made. 

After thoroughly drying, put the nega- 
tive face up into Solution No. 2 in a flat 
tray and allow to remain without touching 
or rocking until the film entirely leaves the 
support. Then with the glass, gently lift 
the detached negative and transfer to an- 
other tray containing Solution No. 3. The 
purpose of this solution is to neutralize ^he 
Fluoride, as without doing this, permanent 
contact with another plate could not be 
secured. Three minutes in Solution No. 3 
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is sufficient. Then lift as before and trans- 
fer to a larger tray containing clear water 
and a plate, preferably of a little larger in 
size, which has been fixed and thoroughly 
washed but not developed. This gives a 
gelatine coated plate which is perfectly 
clear and transparent. Float the loose film 
onto the gelatine side of the new plate, lift 
out of the water and squeegee with a wet 
blotter to remove air bubbles, then set up 
to dry. The use of a larger plate for trans- 
fer is desirable, as it is a convenience in 
placing and handling the film. If prop)erly 
hardened in Solution No. 1, the film will 
not stretch to any perceptible extent in the 
process of transferring. 

If a negative has been retouched or var- 
nished, it would, of course, be necessary to 
remove the retouching dope or varnish 
before treating in the several solutions. Al- 
cohol or turp)entine should be used for this 
purpose. 



Letters to the Editor 



Elton J. Buckley, Esq., 
Philadelphia 

Dear Sir: — I shall be very much obliged 
if you will answer the following questions 
through the Legal Department of the 
Bulletin of Photography. 

I am working as general assistant in a 

studio in at $70 per month. 

My employer has not paid me regularly, 
but given me $10 or $20 at a time, but 
never enough to pay me in full. I have 
worked 8 months and have over $100 due 
me. I know my employer is very hard- up 
just now, and do not want to cause him 
trouble, and am willing to wait for the 
money. I know that he owes money to 
many merchants, etc., and want to make 
sure of my wages should any of his creditors 
start suit and make him bankrupt. 

I thought of asking him to give me his 
studio camera and lens in place of the wages 
with the understanding that he can go on 
using it, and may buy it back at any time; 



Plates of Longest Values 
For Days of Shortest Light 

Hammer's Special Extra Fast (red label) and 
Extra Fast (blue label) Plates for all-round 
work, and Hammer's Extra Fast Ortho- 
chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatlc Plates 
for widest range of color values. 



HaiQiper Plates 

hare made and hold the record of sopremacy 



Hammer'8 Utile book, 
'*A Short Talk on Negative Making." 
mailed free. 




RES. TRADE MARK 



Hammer Dry Plate Co. 

OHIO AVENUK AND MIAMI STREKT 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 



STOP! LOOK! 

Have you a CAMERA you wish to 
SELL or EXCHANGE? Write us. 

OUR NEW No. 19 BARGAIN LIST 

WHICH IS NOW READY, 

contains some startling values. 
Write to-day for FREE COPY. 

New York Camera Exchange 

108V4 FULTON ST^ NEW YORK 



MOTTO: fi« dlff^rmt horn ynierday— 

B« dtffmrmit from the othmr feUow. 



BERLIN 



CHICACO 



EDUARD BLUM 

THE PHOTO ART SHOP 

IN THE SERVICE OF THE PROFESSION 

32 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 

The only Studio of its kind in America 



Art Portraiture and High Class Enlargements for advanced 
photographers. Gums. Carbons, Oil Pigments, Sepias, 
Whatmans, Oil Paintings, Water Colors, Sketches, Ivory 
Miniatures. Write for Price List No. 3. 
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Here^s An Opportunity 

To Get This Set of Books FREE 



Four Volumes 



Vol. L Elementary Photofraphjr. 

Vol. II. Negative Makmg, Printingy 
Copying* Enlarging, Re- 
touching. 

VoL III. General Exterior Photog- 
raphy, Composition. 

Vol. IV. At -Home Portraiture, 
Flashlight, Commercial 
and Press Photograi^y. 



1S20 pagm of btfonnaticn «•> 
prndatty ndUd to the photog' 
Nothing over yoar head. 



We Have Purchased the Entire Edition of 

The Ubrary of Amateur Photography 

from the former publisher at such a price that we can afford to let 
you have a set at practically no expense to you. There are no 
strings tied to the offer, and it is bona fide These four volumes 
contain the meat of the matter published in the original ten 
volumes, and is boiled down so as to assist the busy photographer. 

These books are new and freshly bound in Dark Ma- 
roon Vellum Binding, and would readily sell for a 
greater price than we ask for a three-year's subscription. 



:HERE IS OUR PROPOSITION: 



Send us $4.50 for a three-year's subscription to the Bulletin of Photography or a one year 
subscription to three of your friends and the set of books is yours. We will start these subscrip- 
tions with any issue that you may desire — new or renewals. 

Or, send us $2.50 and we will send you a set of books and one year's subscription to the 
Bulletin of Photography, the weekly photographic magazine for the professional. 

The Books are sent by parcel post, and 12 cents must be added for the first and second zone; 
20 cents for third zone; 35 cents for fourth zone; 50 cents for fifth zone; 65 cents for the sixth, seventh 
and eighth zones, or we will send the books express collect. Weight for shipping, 8 pounds. We do not 
pay express or postage on the books. 



ORDERS MUST BE SENT ONLY TO 

2 
PHILADELPHIA 



BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY "="<-* .so. s.»- 
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nd should I need the money I would give 
im the first chance to buy it back. 

Do you think this would be satisfactory? 
I'hat sort of papers should be drawn up 
D that I could prove the camera was my 
roperty, should the creditors have the 
tudio sold out? 

In case of bankruptcy, do wages have 
rst claim? 

If so, are my wages safe, even if I do not 
ake any action? ^ ^ ^ 

Answering yours of the 15th to the 
Bulletin of Photography, chattel mort- 
ages on personal property are legal in 
our State, and I, therefore, advise you to 
ave your employer give you a chattel 
lortgage upon all of the contents of his 
tudio. This will give you the first claim 
n case he has to be sold out. You will have 

record this under the laws of (State) 

1 order to give notice to other creditors. It 
/ould not be safe to wait for bankruptcy 
nd expect to collect your wages on pre- 
erred claim. It is true that under the 
>ankruptcy act, wages up to a certain 
mount are a preferred claim, but yours 
re so far in arrears that you would not be 
ompletely protected. 

Evan D. Evans, Erie, Pa., died at 4.30 P. M., 
anuary 14th, at the residence of Mrs. Margaret 
Cennedy, where he lived for the past eight years, 
^neumonia was ascribed as the cause of death, Mr. 
ivans having been ill only six days. 

Mr. Evans came to this country from Wales when 
e was twelve years old. His first photographic 
tudio was at Coming, N. Y. When it was de- 
troyed by fire he moved to Ithaca. 

Surviving Mr. Evans are two sons, Howard of 
Jew York, and Arthur of California, and one daugh- 
er, Mrs. Paul Livermore, of Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mr. Evans had been ailing for some time previous 
o last week, and in his weakened condition was 
nable to resist the ravages of the disease which 
ttacked him. 

He was sixty years old, and a progressive member 
f the Board of Commerce, as well as a Mason and 

leader in the Rotary Club. 

Funeral services were held January 16th, after 
^hich the body was shipped to Ithaca, X. Y., for 
lurial. 



THE MAN WITHOUT 
A STUDIO 

pays no rent, but goes 
forth gaily with Flash 
Lamp and camera to 
seek his fortune in the 
homes of the people. 
His pictures are living 
records of beautiful 
home life — of fireside 
reunions, of nursery 

^^ gambols, of old folks 

^^ at home. 

M lk« Lamp of Opportunitj — 
»mp«nion to your camera — 

I Ih Halldorson Home 
Portrait Flash Lamp 

IT WINS PRIZES 

Price $30. 

Smd for iolder dm- 
scribing thit and 
oth€r noMh lampB. 

The Halldorson 
G>mpany 

R«rai22S3 
9 So. Clinton Str—t 

CHICAGO 
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Reliable Photo Sopply Hooses 

WILLOUGHBY ''''t^^^^^^'' 



Bargain Prices 



NEW YORK 
BTcrythlng Photographic 



SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 

(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

ZIMMERMAN BROS. 

(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 



HYATT'S PHOTO SUPPLY HOUSE 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 

(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 

THE GROSS PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
432 Summit St., Toledo, O. 



f) e FOR THREE MONTHS' TRIAL SUB- 
^OCscRlFTlON TO THE CAMERA 

Msfl a Q«irt«r TO-DAT to THE CAMERA. 210 N. 13lkSL. PUaMphii 
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A Thorough Knowledge 
of G>mpo8ition =— — 

Should be acquired by photog- 
raphers. You can easily learn 
how to compose pictures correctly 
if you study The Old Masters. 
They are the best teachers. 

THE PAINTERS' SERIES 

contain excellent reproductions, in rich sepia, of 
the world's most famous paintings. Although 
reduced in size, they retain to a great degree 
the strength of the original paintings, and 
almost have the quality of photographic 
prints. Sixty reproductioriB in each book. 



What's Doing in Photography 



Breagel 
BronstDO 
BotticeUi 
Claode 
Constable 
Correcio 
Dnrer 
DelSarto 
Don 

DeHooch 
•ad Vwmeer 
Early Flemufa 
Franz Hals 
Fra Angelioo 
Goya 
Gainsborough 



Giotto 

Hosarth 

Holbein 

Jan Steen 

Jordaens 

Lawrence 

Laini 

Lotto 

Morillo 

Michael Angelo 



Maris 
Morretto 
Poussin 
Pemgino 



Raebum 

Raphael 

Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Romney 

Reynolds 

Titian 

Tmtoretto 

Teniers 

VanDer 

Weyden 
Veronese 
VanDyck 
Velasques 
Watteau 
Wouwennan 



Site 4x5% in. Bound in arfistic parchment pap€r coosrs 

30 cents each. Four for $1.00. 
Sent Postpaid 

Unequalled by anything offered at the same 
price. Order To-day at least four. Name second 
and third choice, in case first choice is out of 
stock. Send orders direct to the 

BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

210 North 13th Street PHILADELPHIA 



Charles Highby will open a studio at Wilmore, Ky. 

Warren Johnson has opened a studio in Conway, 
S. C. 

C. A. Peerman will discontinue his photo work in 
Goshen, Ind. 

Karl G. Goddard has op>ened a new studio in 
Lorain, Ohio. 

McVey & Goff have opened a new studio at 
Lahoma, Okla. 

L. Mulhern has purchased the Byam Studio in 
Hubbard, Iowa. 

P. N. Trask of Oneonta, N. Y., will open a studio 
in Corning, N. Y. 

The firm of Pel ton & Higgason, Asheville, N. C, 
has been dissolved. 

L E. James, Lisbon, N. H., has sold his studio to 
Alvin R. Thurber, also of Lisbon. 

Incorporated, E. H. Roberts Portrait Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Capital fully paid, $25,000. 

The Curtis Studio, Plymouth, Mass., has been 
sold to Mr. Hurwitz, also of Plymouth. 

Rea Outman has purchased the Watrous Studio 
in Westfield, Pa., and has assumed charge. 

W. P. Fuller, Elizabethtown, Ky., a graduate of 
the Effingham College, has purchased the studio of 
L. M. Jones, Charleston, 111. 

A. O. Kurz, West Point, Neb., has sold his busi- 
ness including buildings and real estate to Theodore 
Krueger of Humphrey, Neb. 

Michael A. Schmitt is the newly elected Presi- 
dent of the Photographic Association of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. L. Nye has sold his studio in Platteville, Wis., 
to L. L. Soule. Mr. Nye is retiring from business 
after fifty years of active work. 

William Blatz, formerly of Dayton, Ohio, has 
purchased a half interest in the Townsend Studio, 
Iowa City, Iowa, and will take charge February 1st. 

Chauncey Heckman, formerly of Red Oak, has 
purchased the Hamilton Camera Shop, Waterloot 
Iowa. The new management will continue under 
the present name. 

A fire which started in the dark-room of J. H. 
Brooks' Studio, Washington, D. C, January 15th, 
caused a loss of over $16,000, having swept through 
the second and third floors of the building. 

Photographic chemicals in the house of E. L. 
Howard, 220 Ninth Street, Southeast, Washington, 
D. C, exploded and caused excitement on January 
14th. Firemen who responded to an alarm were not 
required to perform serv^ice, occupants of the house 
having extinguished the blaze before their arrival. 

Papers were filed by the M. S. M. Developing and 
Printing Company, dealers in photographic supplies. 
The headquarters of the concern are in Passaic, 
N. J., at 82 Central Avenue, and Frank A. More- 
john is the agent. The total authorized stock is 
$25,000. The incorporators are, S. Roy Sykes, 
Paterson; Frank A. Morejohn, Clifton; and Walter 
A. Morejohn, Passaic. 
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3ANQUET FLASHES 

re almost universally made by the Prosch System. Any 
amber of baurs fired simultaneously from reinilar cur- 
jnt or small dry battery. Use either boxed powder or 
tomck Ebt«Iop« CartridcM. 

Home Portrait Bair. electrically operated by own dry 
ittery. CoopWt*. with tripod ataad.f 12.80. 
New Style Blow Loimps. Small Handbag. 
Eo vifi hi ng far HaakUght work. BooUmt on nqtutL 
PROSCH MPa. CO., aiS PKARL ST., NKW YORK 



CLEAN UP! 

VIN TOUR OLD NEGAHVES MTO CASH 

Why take up valuable space with discarded 
negatives that you cannot make any use of? 

You certainly can use the space and money 
to better advantage. 

We will be very glad to furnish you with all 
information; just write us the siies you have. 

L. SOLOMON & SON 

199-201 Wooator St, NEW YORK 



Largmi Imyen of Old NegaUvet in the country 



5. L. Gilmore, Findlay, Ohio, who has purchased 
; photo studio of Turner & McCracken, has been 
cted Secretary of the Findlay Professional Pho- 
fraphers' Association to take the place of L. A. 
irner, resigned. 
Mr. Gilmore has moved here from Cleveland 

Fire originating in the photograph gallery of John 
idison, January 17th, swept away half of the 
:le mining village of Royalton, 111., a few miles 
rthwest of Herrin. Eleven business places were 
stroyed. The total loss was $25,000, with little 
durance, as several fire companies had just with- 
iwn from the town. An overheated stove is 
)ught to have caused the fire. 
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DEATHS 



H. B. BULL 
H. B. Bull died January 16th at his home in Iron- 
1, Ohio, of infirmities incident to old age. 

A. C. QUIGLEV 
A. C. Quigley died January 11th at his home in 
Krhester, N, V. Death was due to pneumonia. He 
survived by his wife and five children. 

ALEXANDER C. BROWNELL 
Alexander C. Brownell of Providence, R. I., died 
New York City, January 14th of hardening of the 
teries. While experimenting about thirty years 
o with chemicals for zinc etchings, Mr. Brownell 
isoned himself, and has never been in robust 
alth since. 



SPECIAL 
OFFER 



THREE MONTHS' TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 




for 25 cts. 



REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR 



The most up-to-date and 
authoritative magazine printed 
for photographers. 

Contains latest photographic 
methods, ideas, suggestions and 
formulae. 

Beautifully illustrated and 
printed. 



A REAL HELP TO ALL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS WHO 
READ IT EVERY MONTH 

Send Your Quarter Today to 

THE CAMERA 

210-212 N. 13th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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JUST SEND 
A QUARTER 

If you want to read the 
most complete photographic 
monthly magazine published 
send 25 Cents to-day for a 

Three Months' Trial 
Subscription to 




The regular price is $1.50 
yearly, but we now make this 
Special Offer in order that you 
may become acquainted with 
THE CAMERA. 

Well-known contributors give 
practical and helpful instruction 
in the newest ideas in photog- 
raphy. THE CAMERA is beau- 
tifully illustrated and printed. 

There isn't any other photo- 
graphic magazine in America 
just like THE CAMERA. 



SEND US 25 CENTS NOW 



The Camera 

210-212 North 13th Street 
Philadelphia 



What's Doing in Photography 



Chester Kline has opened a studio in Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

R. M. Hawkins will open a new studio in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Missouri has more than 250 women commercial 
photographers. 

J. M. Lloyd, Piqua, Ohio, has sold his studio to 
A. H. Middleswart. 

R. G. Guttenstein opened a new studio, February 
1st, in Milwaukee, Wis. 

Alvin R. Thurber has bought the studio of I. E. 
James, at Lisbon, N. H. 

S. M. Erard, Battle Creek, Mich., has re-opened 
the Center Studio, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed Walters have purchased the 
studio of C. C. Jones, Chillicothe, Mo. 

Frank W. Bailey has purchased a studio in Lynn, 
Mass., and will move there from Brockton. 

Charles E. Dennis, formerly with Victor B. Boyer, 
has opened a new studio in Allentown, Pa. 

J. L. Kadgihn, formerly associated with his father 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has ^one to Sioux Falls, 
S. D., where he will open a studio. 

G. A. Beck, the new photographer of Neleigh, 
Neb., has his studio open and is enjoying very eood 
patronage. Mr. Beck has been making a specialty 
of view and commercial work, flashlight photos, etc . 

Mrs. Joseph Kittredge Choate, 925 Park Avenue, 
New York tity, has abandoned the social routine 
and opened a studio in the shopping district of New 
York City. She has made a special study of pho- 
tographs of women. 



DEATHS 



Frederick H. Roth died at his home, 547 East 
Eighty-seventh Street, New York City, in his fifty- 
fourth year. 

Joseph E. Williams, of Lynchburg, Va., committed 
suicide, January 31st, by shooting himself. Ill health 
is said to have been the cause. He was 38 years of 
age and unmarried. 

Daniel H. Howd, one of the best known photog- 
raphers in Paterson, N. J., died very suddenly at his 
home, January 28th, as a result of a paralytic stroke. 
Mr. Howd was 59 years of age. 

Perry R. Young, formerly a well-known photogra- 
pher of Oneonta, N. Y., with branch studios in 
Sidney, Worcester and Cobleskill, died January 31st, 
at Everett, Wash., where he was spending the winter 
with his son. 

William E. Service died, February 1st, at his home 
in Bridgeton, N. J. Death followed a long, tedious 
illness, Mr. Service suffering from paralysis for 
several years. He is survived by his wife and three 
daughters. 

Word was received in Evanston, 111., that William 
H. Horton, proprietor of the Camera Shop, 614 
Davis Street, Evanston, who disappeared January 
14th, died in Carrizozo, N. M., January 29, of pneu- 
monia. It was found his business was banla-upt. 
Mrs. Horton, the widow, lives at 818 Hamlin Street, 
Evanston. 
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Authorities agree that negatives of the 
best printing quality are secured by the 
use of Pyro as a developing agents 



The chemical in its most 
convenient form : 

Eastman 
Permanent 
Crystal 
Pyro 

The clean, clear crystals 
are easy to handle — do not 
deteriorate — give ofF no fly- 
ing, stain producing dust. 



// is one of the Tested Chemicals. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers'. 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER 



THREE MONTHS' TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 




for 25 cts. 



REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR 



The most up-to-date and 
authoritative magazine printed 
for photographers. 

Contains latest photographic 
methods^ ideas^ suggestions and 
formulae. 

Beautifully illustrated and 
printed. 



A REAL HELP TO ALL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS WHO 
READ IT EVERY MONTH 

Send Your Quarter Today to 

THE CAMERA 

210-212 N. 13th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 



Bleach-Out Photo^aphs in 
the Camera 

DR. IHRAN in Photo- Korresp. reports 
some experiments relative to bleach- 
ing out of dyes to obtain positive pictures 
in color by direct exposures in the camera. 
He examined a number of substances alone 
and in combination in respect to their 
sensitizing action on dyes. The one chiefly 
used being methylene-blue. The bleach- 
ing out was effected both in tubes and on 
paper. In bleaching out on the paper he 
found it best to use a paper prepared with 
pure gelatine in order to prevent the pene- 
tration of the dye mixture. The dye was 
also mixed with a gelatine solution and 
applied to the paper, and on the drying of 
the paper, applying the sensitizer. 

Sulphur dioxide has long been known as 
a bleaching agent for organic dyes. Sodium 
sulphite and sodium bisulphite may also 
be mixed with a solution of methylene-blue 
without causing decomposition, and these 
mixtures when applied to paper are found 
to be fairly sensitive to light. Particular 
attention is directed to acetone sulphite, 
which causes a quick bleaching out with 
methylene-blue, more rapid in action than 
thiosinamine. 



What's Doing in Photography 



Leo A. Link has purchased a studio at Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Karl G. Goddard has opened a new studio at 
Lorain, Ohio. 

A fire caused by an over-heated stove, destroyed 
the studio of C. A. Jones, Streator, III., on January 
1st. 

Daniel B. Heefner has sold his studio at NVaynes- 
boro, Pa., to George S. Hutchinson of Springfield, 
Mass. 

V. V. Knight and Charles Wood have purchased 
the Morris Studio of Fort Smith and removed it 
to Van Buren, Ark. 

A. M. Ely and H. M. Huber, formerly of Sioux 
City, Iowa, have purchased the De Luxe Studio, 
Norfolk, Neb. 

Fire, believed to have been of incendiary origin, 
practically destroyed the studio of Walter Knudsen, 
Great Falls, Mont., on January 6th. 

C. C. French has opened a studio in Chicago, 111., 
especially adapted for the production of platinum 
portraits. Mr. French was formerly associated with 
the Academy Julian in Paris. 
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The real advantage of 

EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT FILM 



To the uninitiated, the most attractive things about film 
are its physical advantages over plates — it is light, flexible, 
unbreakable, may be retouched on either or both sides, etc. 

All these advantages are important and attractive and some 
of them are of vital importance to the home portrait, studio 
or commercial worker. 

But the real advantage of Portrait Film is the additional 
quality it imparts to the negative — a quality which dominates 
all other film advantages. 

In addition to the quality of the emulsion itself, which is 
ideal for portraiture, the shimmering lights of white draperies 
with their delicate supporting shadows are faithfully rendered 
because these shadows are not degraded by halation, as is the 
case with glass plates. 

This absence of halation produces a film quality that is 
not possible with any glass plate — a quality that is a real 
advantage and a real incentive for the careful worker to use 
film. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers'. 
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To the uninitiated, the most attractive things about film 
are its physical advantages over plates — ^it is light, flexible, 
unbreakable, may be retouched on either or both sides, etc. 

All these advantages are important and attractive and some 
of them are of vital importance to the home portrait, studio 
or commercial worker. 

But the real advantage of Portrait Film is the additional 
quality it imparts to the negative — a quality which dominates 
all other film advantages. 

In addition to the quality of the emulsion itself, which is 
ideal for portraiture, the shimmering lights of white draperies 
with their delicate supporting shadows are faithfully rendered 
because these shadows are not degraded by halation, as is the 
case with glass plates. 

This absence of halation produces a film quality that is 
not possible with any glass plate — a quality that is a real 
advantage and a real incentive for the careful worker to use 
film. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Dealers'. 
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Begin the New Year with a 
New Studio Register System. 



Eastman Loose Leaf Studio Register 

Contains index and one hundred leaves, any one of which may be 
removed at will and new leaves inserted. Provides for full record of 
all orders, both cash and credit transactions. Heavy covers, leather 
back and corners. Prke^ $2.50. 



Eastman 
Card 

Index ^ 
Studio 
Register 



The only complete and practical card index system for the correct 
keeping of studio accounts. Only one card for the compUu transaction y 
whether cash or credit. The Eastman Studio Register System is the 
simplest, most practical and most economical system ever devised for 
the correct keeping of studio accounts. Includes quartered oak Desk 
Box, quartered oak Transfer Box, (holding twelve hundred cards) 
two full sets of alphabetical guide cards, (date guide cards, one full 
set) monthly guide cards, and appointment guide card, and three 
hundred special ruled register ana ledger account cards. 




The Price, Eastman Studio Register System complete, 



$5.00 



All Dealers*. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
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As ordinary enlargements differ from con- 
tact prints — so large prints on . 



HRTORH 




differ from ordinary enlargements. They 
retain the contact quality. 




ARTURA DIVISION, 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



All T>eaUn\ 
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No. 449 



HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY 

GIFT OF THE 
RICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHINQ 0%, 
MAY 22, 1925 

Wednesday, March 15, 1916 



FA 66 1. 849 

Price 5 Cents 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Poet Office aa Second-Claas Matter. 
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^ " 



There's nothing 
quite like it" 



\ 







is the invariable reply when one is asked to 
name another photographic paper resembling 



Cyko 



The stereoscopic effect, the tone gradation, the life, 
the texture, and with it all the simplicity with which 
it produces the best results from any negative, give 
it a distinctive place in photography. 

A Cyko print is recognized at once, whether pro- 
duced on 

Professional Cyko 

Normal Cyko 

Contrast Cyko 

Soft Cyko 

or 

Enlarging Cyko 

The professional photographer knows it, the amateur 
finisher admits it, and the amateur and the general 
public will not accept any substitute for a Cyko print. 

Ansco Company 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Eastman Studio Reflector 

The appearance as v - the utility of studio apparatus 

counts. 

The Eastman Studio ilector is not only a practical piece 
of working apparatus bu s substantial and good looking as 
well. The reflector consists of two swinging screens, each 
24 X 26 inches, mounted in a strong iron frame. The screens 
are black on one side and white on the other and may be 
swung at any angle and securely locked. The frame is on 
casters, stands six feet hi ^^h and is handsomely finished in 
japanned copper. The price is twelve dollars. 

EASTMAN KOD ^K COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All dealers'. 
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DEVELOPING CONVENIENCES. 

Core Plate Developing Racks 

Are a great convenience in develop- 
ing, fixing and drying plate negatives, 
the plates remaining in the racks 
during the entire operation. They 
are intended for the use of plates 
only, are made of a metal that will • 
not corrode, may be used in any de- 
veloping box of a suitable size and 
will be found a valuable addition to 
the equipment of the portrait or com- 
mercial photographer. 

The Price, Each 

4X X 6M - - - - $ .50 8 X 10 - - - - $ .60 

5 x7 .... .50 10x12 - - - - 1.10 

6)4x8^ - - - - .60 11x11 - - . - 1.60 

Eastman Film Developing Box No. 2. 

This box may be used for de- 
veloping 5x7 Portrait Films in 
Film Developing Holdeis, six of 
wh'ch may be used in the box at 
one time or it may be used for 5x7 
Core Developing Racks, twelve of 
which may be handled in the box 
at one time, without crowding. 
The box is made of hard rubber 
and is very strong and durable. 

The Price. 

Eastman Film Developing Box No. 2, $3.00 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

All dealer s\ 
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Flawless Mountings 



TN LOOKING over Quaker City samples, please 

bear in mind that our reputation for quality and 

workmanship stands back of each and every mounting 

— whether you purchase one or one hundred boxes of 

QUAKER CITY MOUNTINGS | 

Every mounting in every box is flawless. Each has I 

been carefully inspected and every imperfect one has 
been rejected. Does ten hundred perfect mournings 
to the thousand appeal to you? And yet they cost 
you no more! 



QUAKER CITY CARD COMPANY 

Manufacturers 
212-14-16 DOCK STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TWO STANDARD BOOKS 

BY HENRY RANKIN POORE, A.N.A. 

The Conception of Art 

100 ILLUSTRATIONS. $2.00— POST FREE. 

THIS BOOK seeks to g^ive to the reader a basis upon which he may establish his own 
art judgment. ** It comprehends,'* says the New York Mail, *'more of the theories of 
art than any book we have ever seen and cannot fail to be valuable to those who wish to 
bring their reading down to date.** 

The reading of the man interested in art is beset by many counter opinions. This book in 
Its comprehensive view seeks to supply him with the basic &cts and principles upon which art 
rests and which must stand at the foundation of any art creed. 

It not only helps the reader to know what art is but in its chapter on ** Misconceptions 
in Art** proves how frequently the popular mind wanders blindly among current fallacies. . 
These are later treated at length. 

"Nowhere,** says one of our ablest American critics, **are the bombastic, inconsistent, 
nooseosical pronouncements of the Futurists* creed so wittily and logically punctured as in these 
keen, caustic p>» ^graphs.** 

OPINIONS ON **THE CONCEPTION OF ART** 



••A book filled with common sense.*' — New York 
Post, The Nahon, 

''One of the best expositions of art conception 
that has been presented in any form to the public 
up to the present time." — San Francisco News 
Letter. 

•The most notable of recent contributions to the 
subject. . . . Scholarly, singularly illuminating." 
— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

"Mr, Poore brings to his task an ardent spirit, 
the fiery zeal of a true apostle of a great cause, 
and a wide knowledge of his subject. — Arts and 
Decoration, 



"One of the sanest discussions of the modem 
tendencies that has come to our attention." — New 
York Examiner, 

"This study, so useful to the lavman's under- 
standing of art, must possess especial value to art 
students, and hold no end of interesting opinions 
to artists themselves." — Art and Progress. 

"In *The Conception of Art* Mr. Poore seeks out 
first principles, and as he knows what he is talking 
^hoxxt."— New York Sun. 

"Artist, student and lay reader will severally find 
Mr. Poore's book valuable and illuminating." — 
Record-Herald, Chicago, 



Pictorial Composition 

83 ILLUSTRATIONS. $2.00— POST FREE. 

THIS BOOK, published eleven years ago, has passed into its ninth edition, revised and up-to- 
date, being now recognized as the anthoritative work published in English on the subject of 
Composition. It has maintained the cordial endorsement of the leading artists and critics of this 
country and of England where it has had a continued demand. 

The book sets forth an analysis of pictorial processes which, while of special interest to the 
artist and photographer, is designed also to aid the layman in his appreciation of the pictorial. 

OPINIONS ON *' PICTORIAL COMPOSITION** 



**A great deal of art writing is like balloons— 
much gas and little weight. Here is the weight 
without the gas." — London Review, 

*The best book on the subject for pupils in High, 
Normal and Art Schools. The book is invaluable. 
— The School Arts Book. 

Irving R. Wiles, N. A.: "I have read nothing on 
the sumect that compares with it in clear explana* 
tions ot qualities in painting, that are always most 
mysterious to the layman," 



Pirie MacDonald, "photographer of men": "It 
has a more direct application to the work of the 
photographer than any book I have ever read. I 
have read it six times and given a dozen copies,** 

E. B. Greenshields. Montreal, Canada, author and 
collector of pictures: "1 have read and re-read Mr. 
Poore's book on Pictorial Composition. ... It 
is stimulating and instructive and full of the^ best 
ideas both about painting pictures and appreciating 
them when painted." 



Of these two books. The ConcepHon of Art should be considered the basis for art study, and 
Pictorial Composition its natural sequel. The reader, proceeding thus in his study, will find the 
development of the subject systematic and logical and in its pursuit the more pleasurable. 

Eitlier Book, witb a Tear's Sobscriptioii to the BUUETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 92.7S 
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Commercial Photography in Direct Advertising 



DATING almost from the beginning 
of time, the reproduction by means 
of objects seen by the eye has been at- 
tempted. Ages before the Christian Era, 
pictures and images of birds, beasts, and 
men and women, were made, and speci- 
mens of some of that early art are today 
seen in our museums. Naturally, the 
reproductions are crude, and often it is 
only by the exercise of the greatest amount 
of imagination that any resemblance to 
the object reproduced is recognized, but 
the fact remains that reproduction was 
attempted, and that the results are as 
good as they are remarkable, considering 
the implements used and the handicaps 
of the artists. 

The step from that time to the present is 
a wide one, marked by a gradual change 
toward a more correct portrayal of the 
models, and it is almost impossible to con- 
ceive, from a study of early art, the exact 
photographic images which we now enjoy. 

Commercial photography is a new busi- 
ness, comparatively. It is a result of the 
same instinctive feeling which caused our 
ancestors to carve pictures in rocky cliffs 
and clay banks. Its age is only about 
twenty-five years. Although limited at 



first because of the lack of knowledge of 
photography and poor cameras, the busi- 
ness has since advanced rapidly, and now 
the commercial photographer can photo- 
graph anything under the sun — and the 
sun itself. Nowadays he balks at nothing. 
He snaps anything from auto races to 
grubs in the garden, from aeroplanes in 
flight to dainty candelabra. Rain or 
shine, fog or snow, nothing matters. Of, 
course, this is brought about through the 
employment of the very best and most 
modern of lenses, but the fact remains 
that his field of operations is unlimited. 
If a sky scraper is to be photographed 
showing its complete length, and the 
farthest distance the photographer can 
stand from the foot of the building is two 
hundred feet, he can include the whole 
magnificent height, while the reproducing 
of the engraving on a set of silver spoons 
is done just as easily. 

Commercial photography is an art. 
The commercial photographer is as much 
an artist as the painter or sculptor. Al- 
though accomplishing his work by the aid 
of mechanical contrivances, he himself 
is responsible for the appearance of the 
finished print. He is at fault if the group- 
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ing IS awkward; on Aw shoulders lies the 
blame if the lighting eflfect is bad, if the 
objects are out of focus or the lines out of 
plumb. He must have an eye for the 
beautiful, as well, and for balance and 
general eflfect as a whole. Truly, he is an 
artist. 

The * 'World of Commerce" requires 
reproductions of its manufactures. It not 
only requires that the general outline to 
be perfect, but that all of the detail, at 
times so intricate and delicate, be repro- 
duced in complete pattern. The good 
commercial artist can do this, provided he 
is given suflficient time; and the value to 
the manufacturer of this perfect repro- 
duction, whereby a likeness of his goods 
can be shown to his prospectors, is easily 
seen. 

Many things are manufactured, samples 
of which cannot be carried and shown by 
salesmen. Size and weight and the char- 
acter of some goods prohibit their being 
actually carried and displayed. It takes 
a long time to voice a word picture of these 
articles to the prospective buyer, and even 
then there is a chance that the mental 
picture of the article that the prospector has 
is either incorrect or incomplete. The 
only way in which furniture dealers can 
show samples of their stock to possible 
customers beyond sight of their store win- 
dows is to have their furniture reproduced 
in a catalog or circular. Leather goods 
manufacturers or makers of rubber goods 
rely on the eflfect of photographs of their 
wares, rather than on the display of a few 
by a salesman. Shoe men are deeply 
indebted to the commercial photographer 
for the same reason. 

On almost every bit of advertising which 
you, Mr. Reader, take from your letter 
box at home, or find in your mail at your 
desk in your oflfice, there is some picture or 
reproduction which was taken by a camera 
in the hands of someone who did it for the 
purpose of showing you what the object 
looked like. You could not expect the 
manufacturer of Linotype machines to 



send one to you by his salesman so that you 
could look it over. You would not expect 
the makers of furnaces or boilers to load 
his salesman down with a sample of his 
product and send him out to get business. 
No, instead, the manufacturer has photo- 
graphs taken of the article he wants to sell, 
makes up a catalog or circular, gives it to 
the salesman or sends it to you through 
the mail, and then has the salesman de- 
scribe its good points to you. Sometimes 
there is no other salesman than the catalog 
or circular. If not, then the description 
of the article is printed with the repro- 
duction. 

Good photographs are a pleasure to man 
whether they are of landscapes, buildings, 
people or manufactures. The camera does 
not lie. Freak photography and com- 
posite photography can exaggerate and give 
an incorrect image, but good photography, 
done by a commercial photographer who 
is acquainted with his business, does not 
show what is not there. It does, how- 
ever, show what is there, and shows it 
correctly. 

The field of the commercial photographer 
is unlimited. There are several reasons 
why. The first is the cost, that great item 
which is before every business man from 
day to day. The expense of taking a 
picture of the most intricate articles is 
hardly more than that incurred in photo- 
graphing the simplest. It is governed 
mostly by the length of time spent in group- 
ing them. There is almost nothing among 
the manufactured articles which cannot 
be photographed, and the price averages 
around $L50 per negative. The cost of 
engraving, of course, enters, but that is not 
prohibitive. Paper costs, too, but all of 
these items taken together do not bore a 
very large hole in the bank balance. Time 
is another great factor in favor of the com- 
mercial photographer. Irrespective of the 
number of photographs he must take, his 
work can be completed in a few hours at 
the most, and the time the engraver re- 
quires need not be much more. Compare 
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this with the time consumed by an artist 
in making a drawing of your several 
articles. 

It has been stated that commercial 
photography is the best salesman in direct 
advertising. One can go even farther than 
that and say that successful direct adver- 
tising is to a great extent, dependent on 
commercial photography. To describe a 
thing on paper takes time. It also requires 
a remarkably good vocabulary. With 
this means employed, the prospector is 
obliged to conjure up in his mind, a picture 
of the article as it is described to him. He 
might, and very often does, forget some 
important detail, and the whole picture 
is incorrect. With the photograph in 
front of him, however, he observes the 
correct appearance of that article. He 



sees just what it looks like; he can take in 
the details in a few seconds. He can see 
the texture of the cloth, the grain of the 
wood, the finish of the surface, or the style 
of the finished product. In so far as selling 
points are concerned, he has the actual 
article before him. 

Close competition has brought the busi- 
ness of commercial photography to a high 
point of efficiency. The tendency toward 
direct advertising, with the necessity of 
showing the appearance of the unseen pro- 
duct, (for in buying every purchaser is 
from Missouri) rather than verbally de- 
scribing it, has brought this business right 
to the front; and with the better photo- 
graphic contrivances now in use, the busi- 
ness is daily influencing more to employ 
its products. — Postage, 



Vignette Backgrounds 



NOT a few good vignette portraits 
have recently been sent us, good, we 
mean, as far as the individual treatment 
of the head is concerned, but we noticed, 
in the majority of them, but little consider- 
ation was had to the character of the back- 
ground. Indeed, in some cases, the good 
lighted head has all its virtues nullified by 
the improper background setting. 

A special background for intentional 
artistic vignetting is imperative, for the 
simple reason that the background which 
properly sets oflf a fully printed-out por- 
trait is not suitable for a vignetted head. 
Nothing is so destructive of delicacy and 
good gradation in vignetting as a dark- 
ground. It is next to impossible to get 
even a passable good eflfect with it. The 
result is not an image with delicate touches 
around the head and bust, imperceptibly 
softening into the white outlying space of 
the paper, but a dark oval or, maybe, a 
pear-shaped disk with an unpleasant 
smudge along the edge. 

The most eflfective screen for vignette 
background is one of a very light grey in 
the upper portion, graduating into a 



slightly darker tint of grey in the lower 
part, the gradations being soft and cloud- 
like in form. The ground need not be 
large. Indeed it ought to be of a size 
convenient to handle, inasmuch as only a 
small area is demanded for work. Have 
it mounted on a movable stand and so 
arranged as to be placed at any desired 
height, so that when necessary, you can 
make use of the darker or lighter parts 
as occasion may dictate. It should be 
made so as to incline forward or back- 
ward, when you wish to intensify or make 
less definite. Nothing is more beautiful 
than a fine vignetted head. 

Vignetting is not so much in evidence 
in portraiture as it was some thirty years 
back, when one did see some charming 
examples. If our present day, photog- 
raphers with their artistic taste would 
give us as good vignetting as formerly 
prevailed, the style would revive and be 
appreciated by an artistic public. 



Mr. Henpeck — Is my wife going out? 
Jane — Yessir. 

Mr. Henpeck — Do you know if I am going with 
her? — London Tatler. 
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Your Magazines 



C H. CLAUDY 

IT'S a poor rule that hasn't an exception 
or two to prove it! 

So here is where I make an exception to 
my rule of not publishing a photographer's 
name without his permission. I don't 
ask Mr. Redman's permission in the case 
of the following letter for fear he would 
refuse it! And he pays me too pretty a 
compliment, which I am too vain to forego 
publishing, for me to take any risks! 

Here is what Mr. Lee F. Redman, a 
home portrait artist of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
writes me: 

Dear Mr. Claudy — Let me thank 
you for many helpful and interesting 
articles on photography. 

It would not be necessary for you to 
sign your articles for we can tell by the 
"pep" in them that they came from 
your pen. 

A method which I have adopted for 
getting all the meat there is to be had 
out of the photographic magazines 
and having it when I want it, is by hav- 
ing four scrap books classified under 
the headings: Working Formula*, 
Studies, Business Methods and Adver- 
tising; cutting out anything that might 
at any future time be of interest to me 
in my business for increasing business 
and making more money, that I fail to 
see how any photographer can afford 
to neglect them. 



Lee F. Redman 

Thank you, sir, for your little bunch 
of flowers. They hide the bruises of the 
occasional brick-bats I get so I forget them. 

But — though no one will believe it, of 
course! — the real reason I publish this letter 
is because it is so much to a point to which 
every photographer should pay attention, 
be he home portrait man or studio operator, 
commercial expert or amateur finisher. 

Photographic magazines in general, and 
the Bulletin of Photography in partic- 
ular, are published for your benefit. I 



believe I know personally, either through 
many meetings or much correspondence, 
the editors of every publication devoted to 
photography, seriously, at least, in America. 
I know what kind of men they are, what 
their ideals are, what they try to do. I'll 
agree that they all try to make a living out 
of their publications. But the foremost 
thought in their minds is '*make a paper 
worth while." 

Here is a man who finds them worth 
while, and makes them more worth while 
by clipping and indexing. 

U he finds them worth while, treated in 
this way, it's obvious that others would, 
also. 

But the point I am driving at is not so 
much that by dividing the subjects inter- 
esting to you into classes, and pasting up 
and indexing all that applies to those classes, 
you can make your photographic period- 
icals a live force in your business, but that a 
photographic magazine — this magazine — 
can increase in value to you if you are will- 
ing to co-operate. 

I know the Exlitor of this magazine well — 
have known him well for years. I know 
that what he wants is to find out what you 
want, and give it to you. I know that if 
he knew certainly that the majority of you 
who read the Bulletin of Photography 
wanted a series of papers on lenses, or a 
story on chemicals, or a symposium of 
business methods, or some advice on 
advertising, he would give it to you. 

Of course he knows in a general way what 
you want, and to some extent in a specific 
way. But certainly not every reader of 
these pages has written him a letter saying 
what he likes best. 

Here is a man who says what interests 
him most. He clips and indexes stories on 
working formula?, studies, business methods, 
and advertising. Mr. Redman finds these 
most interesting. Some other man would 
want to collate the stories on lighting, 
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chemistry, letter writing and collection 
methods. Still another would be most 
interested in bookkeeping methods, cus- 
tomer attracting, printing processes and 
photographic novelties — many men, many 
minds. 

But the kind of stories the majority likes 
and finds profitable are the kind of stories 
the Editor would like to print. If every 
man who reads this would sit down and 
write a postal saying the kind and type of 



stories he likes best, the majority appeal 
would bring the result. 

Therefore, if you find profit in your 
magazine, write and say so. If you don*t 
find what you want, ask for it. If you can 
name a way this magazine can serve you 
better, sing out. Just remember that it's 
your magazine, that you have an interest 
in it and should be a part of it — and it 
will become an even greater force in your 
business than it already is. 



Disparity in the Images 



THE picture formed upon the ground- 
glass has come to be universally 
designated "the image,'' latent on the 
sensitive film, particularly manifest in the 
negative as a reversal of the original, as 
far as light and shadow are involved. So 
there are two images in photography, the 
one projected upon the camera screen, and 
the final one made upon the sensitive paper 
by super-position of the negative, which 
is said to give from the reversal the true 
and avouched image of the original. Does 
it? Are the tw^o images identical? We 
may assume that the ground-glass does 
faithfully reflect the appearance of the 
original, but can we candidly say our 
finished picture always does? 

There is not infrequently a marked dis- 
parity of resemblance in the two images. 
Now, why? The first reason is probably 
due to the fact that the point of obser- 
vation made upon the ground-glass is not 
identical with that the operator takes from 
his assumed point of view. That is, the 
view at the standing-up position of the 
photographer cannot possibly be the same 
as that he has while looking at the image 
on the camera screen. 

Have you not observed that the operator 
after having secured the focus of the image, 
fX)sition, etc., will scrutinize his model 
from an elevated attitude, observe it at 
different angles of view and make what 
improvements that position may suggest, 
without the least consideration of the fact 



that he is making considerable changes, 
which may not accord with the scheme 
which presented itself to his vision, when 
he examined the picture upon the ground- 
glass? Another cause of want of cor- 
respondence in the two images is due to 
a lack of appreciation of the relative photo- 
graphic values of light and shade. The 
photograph has a tendency to over- 
accentuate, and the photographer is apt 
to chronicle contrasts which his eye really 
does not perceive, becaUvSe his natural 
vision unconsciously modifies the effect. 
If we want to get what our fancy dictates 
we must learn how to manage our illumi- 
nation so as to get the desired effect. 
Another cause of disparity is due to color. 
The untrained eye appreciates the beauty 
of color more than the harmony of light 
and shade in its association. The color 
upon the human face masques the values, 
and we think there is a wealth of rich 
gradation and a harmony, where really 
there is unpleasant, inartistic contrast. 
The plate remorselessly registers this 
contrast and the monochrome offers no 
mitigating influence of color, and hence the 
disappointment in the realization and the 
disparity of the two images. 



"Charity makes the best construction of things 
and persons, and is so far from being an evil spy, a 
backbiter, or a detractor, that it excuses weakness, 
extenuates miscarriages, makes the best of every- 
thing, forgives everybody, serves all, cheerfully 
hoping to the end." — William Penn. 
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The Size, Design, Equipment and Management 
of the Portrait Studio 

By "PRACTICUS" in T/i« BritUh Journal of P/iotogra^/iy 



OUTSIDE BLINDS 

Fixed or movable shades placed outside 
the studio are often necessary when there 
are no higher buildings or trees to obstruct 
the direct rays of the sun in the middle of 
the day, and also when the aspect is such 
that direct sunlight reaches the glass in 
either the morning or afternoon. The 



Fig. 9. — Outside Blind for use when necessary to 
cut off direct Sunlight. 

simplest shade consists of three or four 
poles fastened flat upon the solid side of the 
roof, if of the ridge type, their ends pro- 
jecting about halfway across the glass 
(Fig. 9). To the ends of these poles pul- 
leys are fixed, through which run cords 
attached to an ordinary sail-cloth shop 
blind, which is fixed along the ridge. By 
hauling upon the cords the blind may be 
raised to such a point as will cut off un- 
wanted light. It is, of course, necessary 
to "look out for squalls*' and keep the 
blind rolled up in windy weather. A plan 
favoured by many of the older photog- 
raphers was to fix light frames covered with 
canvas, or even with zinc, along each of 
the sash bars of the top light. These 
were hinged so that they would swing either 
w^ay, and were connected with a long rod, 
so that they could be manipulated from 
inside the studio, like the laths of a Venetian 
blind. Such "louvres," as they are called. 



are very useful in a studio where the sitter's 
place is well shaded, but where the light 
shines dead into the lens. It is obvious 
that practically all the light from the sky 
reaches the sitter, while it is entirely cut 
off from the camera. A somewhat similar 
arrangement is sometimes fitted inside the 
studio, but it has the disadvantage of inter- 
fering with the working of the ordinar>^ 
blinds, while with the "festoons" it is 
impossible. 

PORTABLE LIGHT CONTROLLERS 

Besides the light-control obtained by 
the blinds, a further power is found in 
portable screens and reflectors, which may 
be moved about the studio as the necessities 
of the work demand. These vary from the 
simple circular screen (Fig. 10) to the most 
elaborate arrangements of curtains upon a 
stand, which almost creates a miniature 
studio inside the actual one. The accom- 
panying illustration (Fig. 11) gives a simple 
arrangement of this character. A light 




Fig. 10. — Simple Circular Head Screen. 
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12 (sold by the Eastman Kodak Co., and 
the Tress Company) and the Freckleton 
screen (Marion's). The former, as will be 
seen, consists of two blinds, one made of 
tracing cloth and the other of dark blind 
holland, which may be made to meet at 
any height, or a central aperture may be 
left. The Freckleton screen consists of a 
wooden base on which are two spring roll- 
ers, one being fitted with a translucent and 
the other with an opaque blind ; a central 
telescopic rod is fitted to the base, and this 
serves to keep the blinds extended at any 
height. On account of its portability, this 
screen is useful not only in the studio but 
for "At Home" work. 



Fig. 11. — A Portable Curtain Screen. 

wooden frame about 6 ft. square is mounted 
upon feet, as shown; to the top of this is 
hinged a frame of the same length, but 
about 30 ins. wide, any convenient means 
such as a quadrant and screw or cord 
being provided so as to hold it at any angle. 
Curtains are fitted, so that either the top 
or side may be covered to any desired 
extent. It has been found that the pale 
pink nun's veiling, a very thin woolen 
material, is the most suitable fabric for 
these curtains. If preferred, the side cur- 
tains may be fitted in two rows, or a darker 
row may be added outside the pink ones, 
extending about half-way up. A very 
convenient appliance of this character 
was introduced by Marion and Co., some 
years ago. It was, we believe, designed 
by Mr. Whaley, a well-known portraitist. 
The advantages of this screen are many. 
Not only can great control be obtained 
over the light in a large studio where the 
blinds are too far away from the sitter for 
the production of decided effects, but it 
may be used in any part of the studio; 
and, moreover, it is very handy to use, 
thus saving much time in a busy studio. 
Simpler and taking less room, but still 
very useful, are the diflPuser shown in Fig. 



Fig. 12. — A Portable Diffusing Sciecn. 
REFLECTORS 

Reflectors are now much less used than 
they used to be, but they are still necessary 
in the studio. The old style, which was 
hinged like a cheval glass and used close 
up to the model, has fallen into disfavor, 
a light folding screen covered on one side 
with white paper, or a white curtain fitted 
to a curtain holder, or even to an old head- 
rest stand, being preferable. These light 
up the shadow side without giving the 
patchy eflPcct which so often results from 
the use of the small reflector at close 
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quarters. An important point which must 
not be lost sight of is the necessity for 
illuminating the reflector, and this is more 
necessary when it is at some distance from 
the sitter. If the reflector receives little 
or no light it can reflect none, and those 
who trust to it will find themselves be- 
trayed. 

BACKGROUNDS 

The backgrounds play an important part 
in the every-day work of the studio, and 
their storage and handling have always 
been a source of anxiety. It is not our 
purpose to discuss their design and char- 
acter, but rather to touch upon the mechan- 
ical problems which they introduce. At 
the lowest computation, six backgrounds 
are required to be ready for immediate use 
at any moment, and we must consider how 
best to arrange for them? Plain grounds, 
such as white for sketch portraits, and 
even grey or a very light cloud, are best 
stretched upon frames, so that no creases 
or flut'ng caused by a roller are visible. 
Here we may mention a little device which 
facilitates the handling of such frames of 
from six to eight feet in width. It is 
simply fitting a long loop of tape, braid, 
or webbing to one edge of the frame; this 
is of such length that it can be held in one 
hand while the other is grasping the frame 
of the background. By this means the 
background may be carried from one end 
of the studio to the other, or reversed, with 
the greatest ease. 

For backgrounds upon rollers a multiple 
stand of some kind is necessary, and in our 
experience the simpler this is the better. 
There is a stand which provides accom- 
modation for several grounds in the lower 
portion, while the upper section consists 
of a sliding frame somewhat like a window- 
sash, the background being fixed upon this 
and unrolled after the "sash" has been 
raised to the desired height. Two or three 
small graduated backgrounds fitted upon 
independent feet are very useful, as they 
may be placed in any part of the studio. 
They should not be smaller than 3x6 feet 



or larger than 5x7 feet. It is always 
advisable to have the end walls of the studio 
so decorated that they may be used as 
backgrounds, if desired ; and the oak p>anel- 
ling already mentioned lends itself admir- 
ably to portraiture. The storage of a 
number of backgrounds ready for immedi- 
ate use is a problem which has given much 
trouble to the photographer, and it is 
impossible to deal with it here, as local 
conditions are the predominating factor. 
Besides the various forms of multiple 
stand, it has been suggested to hang 
framed backgrounds upon a series of paral- 
lel rods, so that they are on the side of the 
studio farthest from the light, the required 
one being drawn across into position. 
This is a good plan, but it necessitates a 
very wide studio. Variants on this idea 
have been to make the backgrounds rise 
into an upper chamber, or sink into a 
lower one, as is done with theatrical 
scenery. A modern idea is to use an 
enlarged form of the Multi-screen, such as 
is used for displaying carpets; on this the 
backgrounds turn over like the leaves of a 
book. The Eastman Kodak Company 
uses a stand of this kind for displaying 
backgrounds in their showroom. 
{To be continued,) 



That speech is a rapid variation in intensity of 
the voice and mouth-tone according to definite 
sound patterns, called letters of the alphabet, is 
proved by showing that speech is the result of action 
of the mouth-parts in var>'ing the intensity of the 
voice and mouth-tones and through photographs 
taken with the string-galvanometer of each letter 
sound of the alphabet, showing definitely the charac- 
teristic variation in intensity of each tone for each 
letter of the alphabet. From the curves, the phono- 
graphic alphabet is obtained by measuring the 
variations in intensity of the main tone of the 
record. 

A design for a voice-operated phonographic 
alphabet writing machine is described. The object 
of this device is to record speech automatically in 
ink on paper in the form of an easily-read, compact 
system of natural characters called the phono- 
graphic alphabet. Its design comprises a high- 
power telephone transmitter controlling electric 
resonator circuits, the intensity of currents in which 
is measured by the vibration of mirrors reflecting 
light upon a selenium cell connected to a special 
recording pen. — American Inst. Electrical Engineers. 
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Some Considerations on the Use of a Camera 



H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R.P.S. 



IN most establishments there is not a very 
great deal of selection in the way of 
cameras to use for all the different purposes 
that may arise, and the camera that is there, 
with its lens and shutter, will have to be 
used and made the best of. 

In the studio the camera will, no doubt, 
have been selected as the best and most 
suitable for all-round work in the space and 
under the conditions that prevail there, and 
the worker will not have any choice nor any 
reason to want to know if he would do 
better with this or that lens for this or that 
purpose. But when some outdoor work has 
to be done, it will depend upon the nature of 
the work as to what camera and what sort 
of lens will do the particular work to the 
best advantage. Before setting out on any 
outdoor job, it is a great advantage to 
know at least the nature of the work that is 
to be done, as then the most suitable ap- 
paratus can be taken, that is to say, the 
most suitable that the worker of the estab- 
lishment happens to possess. 

In the multitude of odd jobs that fall to 
the lot of many provincial and country 
photographers, there is really the need for 
several different lenses and cameras, each 
of which will suit some work better than 
others, and yet it is usually these very 
same country workers who cannot afford 
to have such a selection of cameras and 
lenses, and, therefore, have to do the best 
they can with the apparatus that they 
possess. Also, at the present time, there 
are so many and such a fine selection of 
cameras on the market, that many jobs 
that required some little time a few years 
ago, can now be undertaken with a light 
heart, if only the proper apparatus is at 
hand, which, if they have to be done with 
the old-fashioned apparatus, would be 
undertaken with a spirit of uncertainty as 
to what the results were going to be like. 

It is no light matter to cart about a 10 x 
12 field camera for the purpose of photo- 



graphing cattle and farm subjects, espec- 
ially in the early spring when the light is 
bad and the farm is very muddy, so that 
the poor photographer will have to tramp 
about all day in the heavy mud and spend 
no end of time in focusing and re-focusing 
the cattle that cannot be made to stand still 
in the required position. Many a time I 
have done this, and have been ready to 
make an exposure of a horse or some other 
animal, after spending a lot of time in get- 
ting it into the right position with the legs 
just right, and so on, so as to show its 
"points," and just as the exposure was 
going to be made, the animal would shift 
right out of the position, and then either 
we should have to walk it back into what 
we considered was the same place as before, 
or the dark slide would have to be taken 
out and the whole operation of focusing 
gone through again. 

When working in this way, it is usual to 
make some mark upon the ground, such as 
placing a small stone down or a small tuft 
of grass in the spot where the animal is 
known to be in focus, but even then we 
cannot be absolutely certain and sure that 
we shall bring the animal back into exactly 
the right spot, and when the plate is de- 
veloped it is, or rather it was, no unusual 
thing to find that it was out of focus, or 
even if it was sharp, then it often happened 
that the animal was placed too much to 
one side of the plate so that the print had 
to be trimmed a great deal to make good 
this error. 

All this uncertainty and worry and waste 
can now be avoided, and such work that 
formerly was looked upon as a bother can 
be made not only simple but a pleasure by 
the use of some form of reflex camera, and 
for the country worker it will be found an 
enormous blessing. There are several dif- 
ferent patterns upon the market, so that if 
one is being purchased, then I would 
naturally advise that the best that one can 
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afford shall be obtained, but as these are 
all pretty expensive articles it will be per- 
haps a comfort to know that even the 
cheaper ones can be used with entire 
success. 

Where a lot of work is being done that 
will require a number of prints from each 
negative, especially when postal card work 
is the main object, then a post card size 
is perhaps the best to obtain, although if 
possible, when the purchase is being made, 
I would advise that a half-plate size be 
obtained, as in the post card size there is 
absolutely no room left on the plate to 
counteract any error in the placing of the 
image upon the screen, so that unless one 
is quite exact in this matter it will be dif- 
ficult to make the prints properly centered 
on the postal cards when printing. 

The difference in the price of a post card 
size and a half-plate size camera of this type 
is, however, pretty considerable, and the 
working cost is, of course, more too, so that 
when not a great number of post cards will 
be likely to form much of the work, or 
where say only about a dozen cards will 
be required, then there is not really the 
need to go to this expense. 

In my own work, most of the work that 
I know I shall want to use the reflex for, 
is finally to be produced about 6x8 and 
10 x 12 size in the form of rnounted prints, 
and all of this I do with one of the quarter- 
plate Popular Models, as they are called 
over here, and which are sold complete with 
a/4.5 lens for about $45.00. 

The negatives obtained with this can be, 
and constantly are, enlarged to 10 x 12 
with excellent results, and not only is the 
cost of the camera less, but the working 
cost with quarter-plates is much smaller, 
so that one can afford to duplicate the ex- 
posures if one is not certain about the 
results. In addition to this, this quarter- 
plate camera is small and very light to carry 
about, as compared with a half-plate sized 
one, into out-of-the-way places, up upon 
fences and walls and so on, so as to 
secure good view points that one certainly 



could not possibly do with a big field 
camera. 

There is still another, and perhaps the 
greatest, advantage of all about this small 
size camera, and that is the large aperture 
and quick action of the lens and shutter. It 
is not practical for several reasons to use a 
/4.5 lens at its full aperture upon a 10 x 12 
camera, one reason being the length of focus 
of such a lens on such a sized plate would 
give practically no depth of field, so that it 
would be difficult to secure sharp definition 
over sufficient area to obtain satisfactory 
results; and another reason being that 
very few workers have such a lens or could 
afford to buy one for the cost would be 
pretty heavy. But the usual modern /4.5 
lens that is supplied with quarter-plate 
reflex cameras is a wonder of its kind, and 
at its full aperture will not only cover the 
whole of the plate, but will allow for a 
considerable rise or fall of front, and being 
of a comparative short focus the depth of 
field is very considerable. This depth of 
field being adjustable by the use of smaller 
stops, it follows, that by moderate stopping 
down it can be increased, so that for prac- 
tical work, say the portrait of a horse or a 
group of cattle or such-like subjects, per- 
fectly sharp definition can be obtained over 
all the area required using the stop marked 
/5.6, or perhaps /6.5; whereas, with the 
old-fashioned 10 x 12 field camera it is a 
pretty usual thing to use some old lens, 
probably an old **R.R.** or * 'Symmetrical,** 
as they were called that in order to make it 
work sharply over the required field, and 
had to be stopped down to about /1 1 , or 
even smaller to /1 6. The difference in the 
required exposure of a subject is then ver>' 
great, as can be seen by reference to any 
exposure tables; for instance, a subject 
that requires an exposure of only one- 
quarter of a second at/5.6 would need two 
seconds at /16, or one second at /ll, and 
many a subject such as we have in mind, 
horses and such objects, will be still for 
a quarter of a second, but will have badly 
moved in one or two seconds, so that 
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not only shall we have the advantage 
of seeing the image up to the last moment, 
and of knowing that the subject will be 
correctly in focus and all included upon the 
plate, but we know that we shall not have 
to expect poor quality in the negative due 
to under-exposure that we were in the past 
bound to give for fear of movement. 

Working with the quarter-plate size as 
I do, it will be found that a greater amount 
of depth of field can be obtained at close 
range to the subject than one could obtain 
with larger sizes, and taking its many con- 
veniences all round, I should certainly 
advise for all general work upon all the 
grounds that I have stated above that this 
quarter-plate size, although apparently 
small and rather amateurish, is the most 
satisfactory to work with, and the initial 
cost too is comparatively small. Not only 
can many jobs, that formerly were dreaded, 
be undertaken with the knowledge that 
they will be easy to do, but the quality, 
the important part, will be better in all 
respects than that possible with an old 
and out-of-date apparatus. 

With the modern improvements in en- 
larging apparatus and materials that I 
have pointed out in these columns several 
times, there should be no difficulty in mak- 
ing perfectly sharp, large prints from these 
negatives that will more than equal direct 
prints from poor negatives, and that, in 
fact, cannot be distinguished from direct 
contact prints. I am perfectly convinced 
that, the possession of some sort of reflex 
camera in all businesses will be found one 
of the most useful, and best appreciated and 
most paying articles of apparatus that can 
be obtained. 



"Ma," remonstrated Bobby, "when 1 was at 
Grandma's she let me have fruit-tart twice." 

"VV^ell, she ought not to have done so, Bobby," 
said his mother. "I think once is quite enough 
for little boys. The older you grow, Bobby, the 
more wisdom you will gain," 

Bobby was silent; but only for a moment. 

"Well, Ma," he said, "Grandma is a good deal 
older than you are." — Tit-Bits. 



Questions and Answers 



Dear Sir: As I am about to sell a small 
studio in a country town and buy a larger 
one in another city, I would be grateful 
for any information that you could give 
me for my protection in making this deal. 

The cost of the studio that I am to buy 
is $3,000, half of which is to be paid down, 
and give a mortgage on the balance. 

Kindly give an outline of the contract 
to be drawn up and please state whether 
all the goods that are included in the 
studio should be listed on contract. 

Am I obliged to have the insurance on 
the contents of the studio made out to 
the holder of the mortgage? 

Do I have to pay for the recording of 
the mortgage? 

How am I to know whether there are 
any bills against the business I am going 
to buy that I would be responsible for? 

Thanking you, I am 

Very truly yours, 

J.H. 



Dear Sir: Answering yours of the 15th 
inst. you should first of all retain a local 
attorney as you will be taking a serious 
risk in buying this business on your own 
responsibility. In a general way, what 
should be done is as follows: 

You should obey the bulk sales act of 
New York State, in which you will ask the 
buyer for a list of his creditors. All of 
these creditors should be given notice of 
the sale. This not only protects the 
creditors, but it protects you. You will 
also obtain from your seller a bill of sale in 
which every item sold should be itemized. 
The mortgage will contain a duplicate list 
of items and will have to be recorded in 
order to protect the seller. Usually, the 
mortgagor, which is yourself, has to pay for 
the recording of the mortgage. 

Yours very truly, 

E. B. 
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Looking for the Good Points 



SIDNEY ALLAN 



'Mother and Infant:' W. E. Burnell, Buffalo, N. Y. 



A RATHER pleasing picture, at the 
first glance. It seems to be arranged 
with some skill, and it conveys a certain 
amount of sentiment such as we like to see 
in a picture of this kind. The light is con- 
centrated on the bust and controls the two 
faces sufficiently to make them the main 
points of interest. Still, the composition 
lacks balance. There is no clear division 
of light and shade, the contrasts are too 
weak, and a monotonous tint with chalky 
high-lights and dull opaque shadows make 
up to the tonality. This is, at least, the case 
with the original print, it may be somewhat 
remedied in the reproduction. 

The general effect of the composition is 
one of spottiness. It is too diffused and 
lacks strength. There are too many con- 
tending planes, they interfere with the 
faces which are not more clearly defined 
than the accessories. This error of repre- 
sentation is due to the lens work and not 
to the lighting, which is excellent. 

It would be well if the curtain had been 
omitted. It is too fussy and too much of a 
repetition of the mother's morning gown. 
The whole background is rather restless, 
and the general effect of the two figures 
would be more convincing if there were less 
disturbing shapes around them. The arm 
of the chair looks almost as if it were the 
arm of the mother. It would not have been 
a bad gesture. To hide a hand or arm is a 
wise thing to do at times. It was of no 
particular advantage in this instance, as it 
might have animated the group and broken 
the background more effectively than the 
arm of the chair. 

The sentiment of the picture is carried 
by the mother's face, which although fore- 
shortened, and looking down has an emo- 
tional expression. It is this downward 
glance which connects the two heads. The 
youngster's face shows just an ordinary 
stare of curiosity. The figure in itself is 



isolated. But sitting on the lap, held with 
one hand, and contemplated wnth a loving 
look, it becomes, as it were, a part of the 
all-dominating figure of the mother. Argu- 
ments of this sort may seem far-fetched, 
still they are most important, and we are all 
influenced by these very conditions, only 
that they are so subtle and intangible that 
it is difficult to explain them by word or 
description. 

The full-face position of a seated female 
figure is difficult to handle. It foreshortens 
the lap too much. Also, in this picture, we 
hardly become conscious of the knees, al- 
though the lower part of the body is seen 
slightly in three-quarter. The baby's 
gown covers up this defect. 

The representation has many merits, but 
it would have been greatly improved by a 
clearer definition of the faces. This in 
turn would have produced darker accents 
in the shadows toward the bottom and the 
right margin, and the faces would hold 
their interest better than they do now. A 
middletint composition needs better space 
division and less detail. 



"A vain man is a nauseous creature. He is so full 
of himself that he has no room for anything else. 
And as he abounds in his com[>arisons, so he is sure 
to give himself the better of everybody else; accord- 
ing to the proverb, all his geese are swans." — William 
Penn. 



CLEAN UP! 

TURN TOUR OLD NEGATIVES INTO CASH 

Why take up valuable space with discarded 
negratives that you cannot make any use of? 

You certainly can use the space and money 
to better advantage. 

We will be very glad to furnish you with all 
information; just write us the sizes you have. 

L. SOLOMON & SON 

199-201 Wootter St., NEW YORK 
Largest huyer» of Old Negatives in the country 
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The Duplex Rotary 
Print Dryer 

gives to the Printing and Development Department of your 
business a big manufacturing advantage which will put you in 
position to do better work, at less cost, with 24 hours cut 
from the delivery time, 

The Duplex Dryer^ occupying less than 18 square feet of 
floor space, does these things: 

1. Feeds wet, non-glossy prints, of any size, as fast as one 
operator can feed them, and delivers them bone-dry, 
without curl, within three minutes. 

2. By means of subsidiary chambers, heated from the cyl- 
inder air, dries squeegeed prints from 10 to 20 minutes. 

3. Enables you to deliver a more perfect product at least 
24 hours before your competitors can hope to compete 
with you. 

4. Handles panoramic prints or enlargements up to 20 
inches wide and in any length. 

5. Owing to its efficiency over any other machine, it will 
save the labor of at least three operators. 

6. It will pay for itself in less than eight weeks. 

Makes printing free from worry and increases the profits 
through decreased cost of production and added satisfaction to 
your customers. 

Write for descriptive circular giving full particulars. 

HERBERT & HUE 

18 EAST 42nd STREET 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 

CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY. ESQ. 

(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have question.^ on legal points, and submit them to us, Mr. Buckley will answer them 
fru of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your questions brief 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 



When a Bank Marks Your Check "Not Suff/' when 
Your Balance was Large Enough to take care of it 



A READER of these articles complains 
because his bank refused to pay a 
check of his which was fully covered by the 
balance on deposit and asks whether he is 
obliged to stand the odium of this without 
redress. Here is his letter and some com- 
ment upon it which may be of general use- 
fulness: — 

New York, N. Y. 
Here is my case: I started in busi- 
ness here about a year ago with very 
small capital and no credit. I have 
been building up a credit, but it has 
been slow work, though I have suc- 



ceeded in getting three or four houses 
to grant me a small line. One of these 
is important, and having a credit with 
that house is a big advantage to my 
business. I have only had the credit 
with the latter house for about two 
months and I paid my last bill with a 
check on the day when due. The check 
came back marked "not sufficient,*' 
and the house wrote me a letter about 
it and said the account was closed. 
I wrote them that I knew I had more 
than sufficient money in bank to cover 
the check, but they did not believe 



The Nation Passed By. 

To a Good Samaritan: 

A nation is dying of hunger. It is a small, weak nation, and 
its call for help is unheard among the stronger appeals of its power- 
ful neighbors, in their sudden, recent sufferings. For three years 
the country of Albania has been the victim of sword and famine. 
Now, the people are without food. Thousands of human beings 
are starving. 

The women are emaciated ; their bones seem about to protrude 
through the skin. Would you give bread to one famished woman? 
Save for her a child dear to her, as yours to you? Would you win 
a grateful look from the appealing eyes of her, in whose wasted 
hands you place the gift? 

Give one hundred cents to buy flour for Albania. If you have 
given to the other countries until you feel that you can do no more, 
give ten cents. A bit of bread from each of the well-fed will feed all. 

The Albanian Relief Fund 

Send money to Albanian Relief Fund 
— 70 Fifth Avenue. New York City. 
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what I said, as many people tell them 
the same thing, and they refused to 
open the account. I went to the 
bank and told them about it, and they 
looked it up and found that I was right. 
A deposit that I had made the day 
before had not gotten on the books — 
somebody was away sick — and the 
check should not have gone back. I 
went to the house that had closed my 
account and told them, but they did 
not seem to be much interested. They 
still refused to open the account again. 
Not having a credit with this house is 
hurting my business, because I have 
to have their line. If you can give me 
any advice I will appreciate it. 
Yours, 

Joseph P. Moran 

Perhaps the easiest way out of this 
would be to demand from the bank a letter 
explaining that the return of the check 
unpaid was their fault, and that your funds 
were ample to meet the check when pre- 
sented. This letter, if shown to the people 
who have closed your account, should 
cause them to re-instate you. Banks usual- 
ly refuse to give letters of this sort, how- 
ever. Some of them tell you to have your 
people call up the cashier or the paying tell- 
er and he will tell them about it. This is 
not always sufficient, as the house in ques- 
tion often considers it too much bother. 

If you cannot get the thing straightened 
out in any other way, then I advise you, 
without qualification, that you have a 
right of action against the bank. The law 
holds that what it did is an injury to your 
credit, and will grant you damages even 
though you cannot show actual damages. 
I understand that you can show some 
damages, however. 

Cases to this effect are being decided 
all the time and the law is well settled. 
The latest one was decided only a few days 
ago by the Alabama Court of Appeals. 
It was much like yours. The plaintiff 
drew a check on his bank in settlement of 
an account. It was returned unpaid on 
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To Get This Set of Books FREE 



Four Volumes 



VoL L EleoMBtary Photographj. 

VoL IL Negative Makiiig, Printiiigy 
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We Have Purchased the Entire Edition of 

The Library of Amateur Photography 

from the former publisher at such a price that we can afford to let 
you have a set at practically no expense to you. There are no 
strings tied to the offer, and it is bona fide These four volumes 
contain the meat of the matter published in the original ten 
volumes, and is boiled down so as to assist the busy photographer. 

These books are new and freshly bound in Dark Ma- 
roon Vellum Binding, and would readily sell for a 
greater price than we ask for a three-year's subscription. 
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account of insufficient funds, though the 
depositor had plenty of money there to 
meet it. The depositor sued for damages 
on the ground that his credit had been 
injured and the court held : — 

If a bank or banker refuses to pay 
the check of a depositor when the 
depositor has sufficient funds on deposit 
to meet the check, the depositor may 
not only recover his money in a suit, 
but may also have substantial damages. 
A trader who gives his check to a 
creditor upon a bank at which he has 
funds is almost necessarily injured 
in his credit by the dishonor of his 
check, for it is a slur upon him of a 
similar character to that which is 
caused by the utterance of slander 
throwing doubt upon his solvency. In 
both cases he is allowed to recover 
substantial damages without proving 
special damages. 

What is said about damages means that 
a depositor would be given such damages 
as the jury considered sufficient to com- 
pensate him for what had been done to 
him, even though he was unable to put 
his finger on any particular item of loss and 
say to the bank: "This came from what 
you did." In some cases a plaintiff can 
collect only the damages he can prove he 
suffered, but this kind of case is different. 
I want to say something now which 
ought to be useful to a very large number 
of business men who keep regular accounts 
with their banks. . Certainly it will be 
news to many of them. I have had occa- 
sion to investigate a number of these cases 
where depositors have claimed that their 
banks sent back checks marked "not suff." 
when the balance was large enough to take 
care of them, and I found that in many of 
these cases the depositor was under the 
delusion that he had a right to deposit in 
his own bank a check or checks drawn by 
other people on other banks, perhaps in a 
far distant city, and then immediately 
draw against them before they had a chance 
to get through and be paid. A depositor 



has no such right. A check is merely some- 
body's promise to pay, or perhaps more 
accurately, it is an order on a bank to pay 
so much money to the person named in it 
as payee. Before the check gets back to 
the bank on which it is drawn, many things 
may happen to prevent its payment. Pay- 
ment may be stopped, the account may be 
closed out, it may develop that forgery has 
been done in connection with the check, and 
so on. A bank in which you deposit a 
check has a right to refuse to pay out one 
cent against it until it is advised by the 
bank on which it was drawn that it has 
been paid. 

Therefore, if a depositor deposits some 
checks and draws against them, he has no 
claim against the bank if it measures his 
deposit by what real cash it contains 
rather than by what it will contain if the 
checks are paid. 

Of course a bank may become liable in 
such a case by a course of dealing. If it 
has, time after time, allowed a depositor 
to draw against deposited checks before 
they were paid, then he has a right to expect 
to do it, and if acting under that impression, 
he draws against them and his check is 
returned marked "not suff." merely because 
a check he deposited had not been paid, he 
would probably have action against the 
bank. 

Many banks do allow reliable depositors 
to do that, while denying the right to other 
depositors. And all banks allow some 
depositors to do it. 

{Copyright, 1916, hy Elton J, Bucktsy,) 



For Rent 

A First-Class Photographer's Studio 
in Troy, N. Y.— 20 Third Street. 

Thoroughly established location, in centre of best 
business block in the city of Troy. The studio is up one 
flight, with modern entrance, ample reception room, 
dressing room, commodious gallery and good work rooms. 

Substantial surrounding territory to draw from, 
besides an exceptionally good trade and clientele in 
the city of Troy itself. 

Studio recently occupied by Mr. Philip Conklin. 

Rent $1,000 a year, including steam heat during 
business hours. Write 

MILLARDS SHOE STORE 

20 Third Street, Troy, N. Y. 
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A Thorough Knowledge 
of G>mposition — — 

Should be acquired by photog- 
raphers. You can easily learn 
how to compose pictures correctly 
if you study The Old Masters. 
They are the best teachers. 
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Letters to the Editor 



Dear Sir: In C. H. Claudy's article, 
"When Doctors Disagree" in one of your 
recent issues, he asks the question, What 
are we? * 'Artists, Manufacturers, Business 
or Professional Men? 

Now this has been troubling us for some 
time. 

About two years ago, we had an occasion 
to photograph the director of our Art 
Museum. While in the studio, we asked 
him, **Why is photography not displayed 
in the Museum?" He replied, "The photog- 
rapher has always been considered a 
'Mechanic,* because he made his pictures 
through mechanical means, the camera." 
He was asked if the artist made his pictures 
through his means — brushes and paints, 
or the mind that is back of it. He replied, 
*'0f course it is the mind." "Then do 
you think the photographer who has no 
knowledge of art, can make artistic pic- 
tures through the camera?" "No," said he, 
**but photography has always been consid- 
ered mechanical." 

He was shown some pictures we would 
like to have displayed and said, he did not 
know they were making pictures like that 
in photography, and would take it up with 
the Board, he was told we should like to 
have a chance to pass the Board, and would 
abide by their own laws of judging. 

Two years have passed since, unsuc- 
cessfully, and repeatedly we have tried to 
gain our point, and yet they have room for 
Indian Pottery, old Lace, and Mummies 
that make everyone shudder to look upon. 

About a year ago, while visiting the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, we 
viewed case after case of snuff-boxes and 
were obliged to appreciate the Art in them. 

About the same time, while attending 
a photographers* convention in Pittsburgh, 
the Art Museum had an amateur display 
of photographs, and several large rooms 
were given them for a certain length of 
time. 
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Now does it seem fair, for the Art 
Museum to barr Art by the professional 
photographers? Are we always to stand 
humbly and bow our heads in sub- 
mission? 

Mr. Claudy says it is up to the photog- 
raphers, but we have been playing a lone 
hand for two years, seemingly with no 
success. Such deplorable conditions as 
these might only be helped through the 
united efforts of the Photographers' Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Gerhard Sisters, 

St Louis, Mo. 



Small Incandescent Lamps and Special Illumi- 
nation Problems. R. P. Burrows. (Transactions 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society — The small 
incandescent lamps commonly classed as "min- 
iature lamps" are coming to be recognized as con- 
tributing a great deal to certain special fields of 
lighting. Not long ago small lamps were looked 
up)on as playthings and had little or no commercial 
application. This was due partly to the limitations 
of the carbon filament in applications where the cost 
of supplying energy is necessarily high. With the 
introduction of tungsten as a filament material, and 
later with the discovery that drawn-wire tungsten 
could be coiled into concentrated filaments, an exten- 
sive field for miniature lamps was opened. Certain 
problems in the projection of light were materially 
simplified by the concentrated filament, and, by 
the introduction of an inert gas into certain types 
of these small lamps, greatly increased efficiency 
was secured. 

Following increased demand came a study of the 
manufacture of these lamps which is gradually 
taking them out of the claSs of hand-made products. 
The difficulties encountered in cutting and mounting 
by hand a little piece of wire one-third the diameter 
of a human hair and, say, 10 mm. in length can be 
more readily appreciated when it is known that 
0.5 mm. in the length of filament in certain types 
means about 5 per cent difference in voltage. A 
number of these miniature lamps now have their 
filaments coiled and cut by very accurate machines, 
and a few have semi-automatically mounted fila- 
ments. 

A growing interest in miniature lamps created 
higher standards in their application to the fields 
involved. A few years ago almost any lamp which 
would give light would suffice; now it is essential 
that the light shall not only be produced economical- 
ly, but that every detail of the lamp must be spec- 
ially designed for the purpose. The dry cell hand- 
lanterns, for instance, first came into the market 
with demands that all the light possible should be 
obtained from a single dry cell, without regard to the 
life of lamp or battery. These lanterns now replace 
the old oil lantern, and manufacturers are requiring 
that the battery and lamp shall receive fully as 
much consideration as the light produced. — Journal 
Franklin Institute. 
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MOVING PICTURES 

HOW THEY ARE HADE AND WORKED 

By FREDERICK A. TALBOT 

Profusely illustrated with many draw- 
ings and photographs. 340 pages. 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. Sent postpaid, $1.65. 

Few know of the romance, the adventures, the great 
preparations and marvellous ingenuity that go to make 
up the picture plays we see. Mr. Talbot tells all about 
the subject, and a reading of this remarkable book will 
acquaint you with the most inmost secrets of the mov- 
ing picture stage. It will open to many photographers 
and others a new field of work. 

PRACTICAL 
CINEMATOGRAPHY 



By FREDERICK A. TALBOT 



12mo. 
$1.10. 



With 93 illustrations. 262 pages. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, 

Motion pictures have entered so much into the needs of 
the world's amusement and instruction that both pro- 
fessional and amateur photographers will soon find that 
a knowledge of the art of making moving pictures may 
be a part of their everyday equipment. This is prac- 
tically the only authoritative work on the subject, and 
covers all the processes of motion picture work simply 
and thoroughly, and in a non-technical manner. It is 
an efficient guide to practical work in this field. 
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FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 
212 North 13th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Coal Tar Products in America 



In an exhaustive and comprehensive paper by 
Fred E. Wagner, M. E., contributed to the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute for April 1916, the 
question of the feasibility of the establishment of 
plants in this country is fairly discussed by the 
writer. We abstract the pxjrtion of Dr. Wagner's 
paper in reference to the subject. "Realizing that 
maustrial progress in coal tar industry meant com- 
mercial supremacy, the Germans quickly learned 
that success meant patient scientific research, com- 
bined with an adequate supply of raw material, 
with the result that by-product coke ovens were 
soon established in the immediate vicinity of their 
blast furnaces, where the distillation of the coal 
for the production of the necessary metallurgical 
coke soon supplied them with all of the by-products 
required in the development of this new art, an 
example which we might have followed in the past 
with great profit, and with relief of mind at present. 

The cost of producing dyes in this country is 
said to be 44 per cent greater than in Germany, as 
it is estimated that the cost of a plant capable of 
producing 3,000,000 pounds of dyestuffs per year 
would be $104,000 in the United States and $70,000 
in Germany, while the labor required would amount 
to $116,236 in the United States and $61,493 in 
Germany. The cost of material would be $443,000 
in the United States and $317,000 in Germany. 
These comparative figures show a vast difference 
in favor of Germany, and the successful establish- 
ment of this industry in our country would require 
that protection in some form be given the American 
manufacturer in order to make up this discrepancy. 

The discrepancy is even greater than these figures 



would seem to indicate, because the German manu- 
facturer has been in the habit of selling us his sur- 
plus production, and that at a figure lower than the 
one paid by the domestic consumer. The establish- 
ment of this industry in the United States means 
opp)osition to the pre-eminent position of the Ger- 
mans, whose success is based on a solid foundation 
of 30 years' standing, and which, therefore, becomes 
a standing challenge to our chemists and capitalists. 
We have the necessary raw material, and we possess 
constructive engineering ability of a character which 
can supply all of the needful apparatus, but, with 
all this, an almost unlimited capital and patience will 
be required. 

But this is not all that is required, as chemists, 
trained in this particular work, are not numerous 
in this country, and their necessity is shown when it 
is mentioned that in one German works, producing 
about 500 colors, we find 300 chemists employed; of 
these about 100 are engaged in analytical work, and 
the other 200 are in charge of the actual manufacture 
of the dyes, thus placing the production of only two 
or three colors under any one chemist. 

After the capital has been supplied, and this new 
industry has been properly started, it will be neces- 
sary to secure projjer legislation prohibiting "dump- 
ing" on our shores, a performance heretoK)re prac- 
tised by the Germans, as well as a prohibition 
against an unfair restraint of our trade due to the 
arbitrary action of the German monopoly which is 
now allowed by foreign law, but not permitted by 
our own. Any scheme entered into must therefore 
necessarily depend upon an effective laww'hich will 
prevent the control of our markets by foreign monop- 
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olies in the same manner as a domestic monopoly 
is now prohibited. 

Advices received from Germany indicate that the 
German monopoly will re-enter the American mar- 
ket as soon as the war is over, and that it will make 
tremendous efforts to regain this lost business, being 
prepared to make extraordinary concessions in order 
to take the business from its infant competitors. 
It therefore is required of us that we place this new 
industry on a firm foundation as soon as possible, 
and that we seek such Federal legislation as will 
p)ermit the continuance of the project without 
financial loss." 



The Difficulties of Color Cine- 
matography 

It is obvious that the most satisfactory solution 
of the problem of producing films in color would 
be one in which the colors exist in the film itself, 
as they do in screen plates or in transparencies 
formed by some process akin to three-color car- 
bon. Screen-plate methods, however, present al- 
most insuperable difficulties when applied to cine- 
matograph films. To say nothing of the cost, 
which is a very serious item, there are great 
troubles due to the extreme delicacy and fragil- 
ity of all such screen films, and also inventors 
have to cope with the enormous magnification to 
which cinematograph pictures are subjected that 
renders anything but a screen of the finest pos- 
sible grain almost useless. Lack of sufficient 
transparency is also a trouble, and a prohibitive 
one in the case of screens that approach the 
density of the Autochrome. Methods akin to 
the three-color carbon process also present great 
difficulties, even if we reduce the three colors to 
two. In addition to the technical difficulties of 
printing such films, we have a new trouble of 
securing two or three separate negatives. The 
same trouble exists when we attempt to apply the 
additive three-color projection process or a two- 
color equivalent, such as the "Kinematicolor," 
and this trouble is due to the effects of parallax, 
which must exist if the several negatives are not 
produced at the same instant and from exactly 
the same standpoint. 

In ordinary three-color photography this diffi- 
culty has necessitated the invention of what are 
called one-exposure cameras, in which one lens 
is used and the light transmitted by it is split up 
by mirrors, so that three separate images are 
simultaneously produced, each through its own 
color screen. Such cameras require very deli- 
cate adjustment, and a cinematograph designed 
on the same principles would be both delicate and 
complex. Moreover, the splitting up of the light 
by reflectors lowers its intensity on each image. 

The only method that is in practical use at 
the present time is "Kinematicolor," a two-color 
method, with which persistence of vision is relied 
upon for the visual combination of alternate im- 
ages proiected in red and green respectively. In 
this method the different phases of movement 
represented by the different images prevent per- 
fect combination when the movement depicted is 
a rapid one, but the process gives excellent re- 
sults so long as the movement is not too rapid. 
Though the method is only a compromise and 
not an ideal solution of the problem, its popular 
success shows that a perfect solution is quite 
worth while achieving.— T/zf British Journal of 
Photography. 



THE SHUTTER THAT NEVER STICKS 
AND ALWAYS ON THE JOB 

Packard (deal Shutter 

MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Makers 

Ofh«r Mak€9 Rmpaifd KALAMAZOO, MiCH. 



I New View Cameras 
6V&X8V& Eapin State 
Now $12.50 
ladidM Case and HoUct 
Bartain U»t.l29 Jtut Out! 
WnXOUGHBY. BroiMlway aad 11th St.. New York City 



STOP! LOOK! 

Have you a CAMERA you wish to 
SELL or EXCHANGE? Write us. 

OUR NEW No. 19 BARGAIN LIST 

WHICH IS NOW READY, 
contains some startling values. 
Write to-day for FREE COPY. 

New York Camera Exchange 

108V& FULTON ST., NEW YORK 



Reliable Photo Supply Honses 

Bar^ln Prices Everything Ptiotognipliic 

SWEET, WALLACH & CO. 

(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

133 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

SUSSMAN PHOTO STOCK CO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

ZIMMERMAN BROS. 

(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 



HYATT'S PHOTO SUPPLY HOUSE 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 



STANDARD PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 

(Eastman Kodak Co.) 

125 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 



THE GROSS PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
432 Summit St., Toledo, O. 
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JUST SEND 
A QUARTER 

If you want to read the 
most complete photographic 
monthly magazine published 
send 25 Cents to-day for a 

Three Months' Trial 
Subscription to 



THE 

CAMERA 



The regular price is $1.50 
yearly, but we now make this 
Special Offer in order that you 
may become acquainted with 
THE CAMERA. 

Well-known contributors give 
practical and helpful instruction 
in the newest ideas in photog- 
raphy. THE CAMERA is beau- 
tifully illustrated and printed. 

There isn't any other photo- 
graphic magazine in America 
just like THE CAMERA. 



SEND US 25 CENTS NOW 



The Camera 

210-212 North 13th Street 
Philadelphia 



What's Doing in Photography 



Fred Bartsch has sold his studio in Rock Island, 
III. 

Harry E. Hard has sold his studio in Waterbury, 
Conn. 

(). A. Ross of Wautoma, Wis., has opened a studio 
in Wild Rose, Wis. 

Con Squires of LawTence, Kans., died May 2d 
after a short illness. 

E. A. Wallace of P't. Madison, Iowa, will open a 
studio in Xauvoo, 111. 

H. L. Van Cleave, of Chicago, 111., is now located 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Earl and Leonard Holsing^on, Harlan, Iowa, have 
purchased a studio in Oakland, Iowa. 

W. E. Weirman, formerly of Lamar, Mo., has 
purchased the Trigg Studio, Abilene, Kans. 

M. A. Plowman, Campbellsburg, Ind., is moving 
to Salem, Ind., where he will open a studio. 

N. H. Brown has sold his studio in W^hitehall, 
Mont., to C. A. Kinsey of Belgrade, Mont. 

The studio owned by J. W. Nara, Calumet, Mich., 
has been sold to Charles A. Kukkonen of Hancock, 
Mich. 

H. E. Williams has sold the Glad-U-Kum studio, 
Decatur, III., to Roy E. Birks. Mr. Williams will 
retire from business. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Somerville, formerly of Bloss- 
burg, Pa., have moved to Wellsboro, Pa., where they 
will assume management of the new O'Donnell & 
Somerville studio. 

Rienza C. Lewis, Frankfort, N. Y., died at his 
home May 2d. He had been in poor health for a 
number of years. Mr. Lewis is survived by his wife 
and one daughter. 

Our friend J. C. Strauss, 3430 Bell Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo., is ill at his home and has been advised to take 
a less active part in his business affairs. Mr. Strauss 
has been suffering from blood pressure. 

The City Photographic Studio, New Britain, 
Conn., was sold to Charles Cieidratais of Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Geidratais took charge at once. The 
former owners will open a studio in Hartford, Conn. 



Anthracite Section 

An enthusiastic meeting was held May 4th in the 
photographic studio of Llewellyn Davies, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., by the following members of the Profes- 
sional Photographers' Association of the Anthracite 
Section: From Scranton — J. B. Schriever, Michael 
Bieksza, W. B. Bunnell; from Pittston — Frederick 
Hummler; from Kingston — Joseph Tureck; from 
Wilkes Barre — Joseph Stearns, A. P. Shukis, M S. 
Wildermuth and Llewellyn Davies. 

The members listened to an interesting report on 
the recent convention of the Middle Atlantic section, 
held in Washington, D. C. It was also decided that 
a public exhibition of photographs be held some time 
this fall in Scranton or Wilkes Barre. Several new 
members were elected and then the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Joseph 
Stearns: vice-president, W. B. Bunnell: secretar>', 
Frederick Hummler: treasurer, M. S. Wildermuth: 
trustee, F. W. Hornbaker. 
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A small professional 
printer as substantial 
and convenient as 
larger printers — and 
more economical. 



The No. 1 Eastman Printer 

should be a part of the equipment of every studio. It 
accommodates 5x7 and smaller negatives, the printing 
glass being 8x8 inches square. The printer is operated by 
a hand lever which operates the back and brings the paper 
in perfect contact with the negative before it switches the 
lights on and locks. Releasing the lever turns off the white 
lights but leaves the red light burning. Two 60 Watt 
Mazda lamps (not furnished) give ample illumination and 
the blocks on which they are mounted have a sliding and 
rack and pinion movement which permits of almost any 
adjustment of the light. A removable panel in the side of 
box permits a ground glass to be slid into grooves to diffuse 
the light. The printer is constructed of hard wood, and 
the best of metal is used for working parts, all of which are 
heavily nickeled. The price, including ruby globe and 
electric cord with plug to fit any ordinary socket, $10.00. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
jlii T>eaUr$\ 
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We know the chemicals 
are right by rigid laboratory 
tests — ^you know they are 
right by the presence of this 
seal on the container: 




We are both certain. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

/// your dealer' i. 
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Fine grain, long gradation, great 
latitude — as much as you ever got 
in the best portrait plate. 

plus 

practical freedom from halation — 
such as you certainly never got in 
the best portrait plates 

plus 

lightness, flexibility, compactness 
and other physical qualities — such 
as you never got in a plate of any 
kind : you get all these by using 

EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT FILM 

Ask our demonstrator to show you. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

All Dealer $\ 
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The gradation of a per- 
fectly modeled negative 
can only be reproduced on 
a paper with an equal scale 
of gradation. 
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RTORH 



Has a scale of gradation that 
is exceptionally long — and for 
this reason it is used by photog- 
raphers who know and appre- 
ciate quality. 




ARTURA DIVISION, 

EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



All <Dtalin' 
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The Price of QuaKty 

Even a manufacturer of writing paper makes this 
statement in his advertisements : 

"The cost of fine rag stock bonds has been 
forced so high by the shortage of raw materials 
that some substitute must be found for them. " 

No substitute is possible for high grade photographic 
papers, and in spite of the high cost of raw materials 



Cyko Paper 



is coated on the same high grade stock which for 
years has been the basic element of its superiority. 
Gelatine has soared sky high, silver is advancing 
steadily, yet the list price of CYKO remains the same, 
hence the saying: "When you pay list price for 
Cyko you get the highest grade photo paper for less 
than it costs to manufacture." 

Ansco Company 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
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CAMERAS 



THERE is no question about the success of the Cirkut. 
We know that Cirkut photographers are selling large 
quantities of prints. The heavy sales of Cirkut Film 
and paper indicate beyond a doubt that there is a steady 
and growing demand for Cirkut Pictures. 

Our Cirkut Book tells how you can get your share of 
this highly profitable business. May we send you a copy? 



FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 

Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N.Y. 
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Lines and Forms in Composition 

JOHN BARTLETT 



WE have abundant opportunity from a 
survey of the many examples of pic- 
torial intentions submitted to our criticism, 
to note that the photographer in search of 
the picturesque seldom seems to appreciate 
the value and importance of the lines and 
forms of the elements which make up his 
composition. The picture, in the majority 
of cases, is the resultant of the effect which 
some scene in Nature has made upon his 
poetic rather than upon his artistic feeling. 
This we opine frequently from the title 
accompanying the subject. But while we 
appreciate this desirable motive, we feel 
that it would be better to cultivate the 
artistic scene, and let the picture appeal to 
the eye for the sentiment as a congeries 
of beautiful lines and associated pleasing 
masses of light and shade. The function 
of art is different from the province of 
poetry. 

Composition, artistically considered, re- 
gards not only the disposition of lines and 
forms, but includes withih its scope the 
balancing of masses, light and shadow 
values, colors and tones. 

Let us first consider the management of 
lines and forms in agreeable clusters. Why 



is scattering in a picture looked upon as 
a great defect in composition? It is be- 
cause the maker of such a picture violates 
a fundamental physiological law, the ob- 
servance of which, constituted as we are, 
is necessary to our enjoyment of associated 
things. 

Grouping is a constant law of nature, 
which we see exemplified everywhere. 
Whenever there is a crowd of busy or idle 
people, when sheep or cattle congregate 
in flocks or herds in pasture or by the 
river bank, even inanimate things — the 
rocks, the trees, the clouds — all seem to 
have a desire for harmonious relations of 
the different parts; else how were it possi- 
ble to have so many charming views direct 
transcripts from Nature, both by paint- 
ing and photography, in which the great 
aesthetic law of unity in variety, the 
subordination of many to one, is manifest. 

The means by which Nature constantly 
makes assemblages of objects pleasing to 
the eye is through perspective, which the 
eye, an optical instrument as much as the 
photograph lens, itself creates. Linear per- 
spective is the basis of linear grouping. 
Beautiful productions, of course, were made 
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by keen, observing painter ' o' •. 
discovery of the principles c ♦ ■ 
but it was by those who we i .« 
Nature for inspiration and who trusted 
implicitly the avouch of their vision. Some 
of the Old Masters, despite the beauty of 
coloring, woefully offend in their associa- 
tion of things because they were governed 
by conventionalities like the ancients. 

It was after the laws of perspective 
began to be studied and their application 
understood, that the general appearance 
of Nature was more correctly copied. We 
all have more or less experience in observ- 
ing the effect produced by perspective, 
and where there is considerable regularity 
in the objects, the effect is strikingly mani- 
fest, as when we look down the street at 
the receding row of houses on both sides, 
or along the railroad tracks, and notice 
the diminishing size of the locomotive as 
it leaves the station. 

But in landscape the irregularities make 
it more difficult to determine the vanish- 
ing point, and the artist sometimes gets 
the horizon of his view improperly placed, 
or not as eflfectively placed as it might be. 

A good deal of the impression the picture 
produces upon the observer depends upon 
the height at which the horizon is taken, 
a point in composition not always duly 
considered by the camera artist. Conve- 
nience in focusing frequently brings the 
horizon line too near the centre of the 
picture. It was a remark of Stothard's 
that grandeur might be obtained by strik- 
ing a high or low horizon; but when the 
horizon is just in the middle, effect has to 
be sought for in some other artistic prin- 
ciple than grand eflFect. 

In many of Stothard's ow^n pictures we 
see exemplification of the value of a high 
horizon, but a good many of Titian's pic- 
tures ow^e their impressiveness to a very 
low horizon line. 

By perspective, therefore, w^e are taught 
that all objects are apparently altered in 
magnitude and shape as they approach or 
recede from the eye, and that these altera- 



)ns are infinitely varied as the point of 
stance and sight are changed. It is need- 
' ss to say that logically it is impossible 
for two lines parallel to meet in a common 
point, but the law of artistic composition 
is above the law of geometr>% just as the 
moral law transcends the physical law, 
being subject to the interpretation of a 
higher, spiritual conception. If there were 
no apparent contradictions there could be 
neither artistic enjoyment nor spiritual 
perception. In another condition it may 
be possible to comprehend absolute truth, 
and at the same time experience intense 
delight. But let us be thankful, though 
it be "through a glass darkly" 

"The vision of this earth and ever>' common 
sight 
To us does seem apparelled in celestial 
light." 

In the unification of the different ele- 
ments the knowledge of the law will be 
of little assistance unless directly under 
the control of taste. 

{To he continued,) 



D. E. Alfler 
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Putting Punch Into Your Advertising— second Paper 



FRANK FARRINGTON 



IN putting punch into your advertising, 
begin with the type. Use type that is 
plain, clear, easy to read. Talk it over 
with the printer and explain that you want 
no fancy effects, no ornaments, no blind 
type. Don't pick out a freak type with 
the idea of making your advertisement 
diflferent from the rest. It may make it 
diflferent, but it will be less conspicuous, 
rather than more so. 

Avoid a type with such thin lines as to 
be almost invisible when the page happens 
to get a thin coat of ink. Avoid one too 
that is so black as to make a smudge of your 
space. 

For the body of your advertisement an 
easily read Roman letter such as is used 
in the body of the newspaper, only a size 
larger, is good. You ought to use at least 
ten-point (such as most magazines use in 
their reading pages), and a size larger will 
be better if your space will stand it. 

If you use a single column space only a 
few inches deep, you cannot aflford to use 
larger than ten-point, because you haven't 
room enough. Double column space, four 
inches or more in depth, is better and then 
you can increase the size of your type a 
little. I believe you will do better to run 
your advertisement in alternate issues of 
the paper rather than to make its size insig- 
nificant. People are likely to judge the 
importance of your business by the size of 
the ad, rather than by its frequency, 
though you cannot get any results by mere 
sporadic or occasional advertising. Of 
course, you must have a brand new adver- 
tisement every time. People will not read 
old advertising any more than old news — 
nor as much. There would be just as 
much sense in the editor leaving in a news 
item on the plea that probably not every 
reader read it the first time, as for you to 
leave in your ad on that excuse. 

For your headline do not use all capital 
letters. Most inexperienced as well as 



many experienced advertisers, seem to 
think the way to emphasize anything 
particularly is to print it in capitals. 
Capitals are not easy to read. If you 
doubt the advantage of small letters, con- 
trast the following lines: 

THE BEST GIFT TO A FRIEND, 
YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 

The Best Gift to a Friend, 
Your Photograph 

IN ORDER TO DEMONSTRATE 
FURTHER THE DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN READING CAPITALS AND 
READING SMALL LETTERS, see how 
much more easily your eyes slip along a 
line of the latter. Words in small letters 
are identified at sight. 

Study the make-up of modern magazines 
if you want to see how type can be used to 
put a punch into headlines. There's the 
American Magazine, for instance, the typo- 
graphical arrangement of which has been 
planned by a man who makes it his busi- 
ness to get the most out of typography. 
Contrast a number of that with any 
magazine of ten or twenty years ago. 

But after type has done all it can do to 
get your message across with some snap to 
it, we have to fall back on the wording and 
the substance for the real punch that 
counts. 

Take such a heading, for example, as 
the one shown above, "The Best Gift to 
a Friend," to be followed with a terse 
explanation of how a photograph of one 
of the family is the best present to give 
friends and relatives in many cases, how 
it can be sent without involving a feeling 
of obligation being incurred by the 
recipient, how its expense is less than 
many things of less real interest, how it 
can be made into an expensive gift, if 
desired, by the purchase of a beautiful 
frame. All these and other reasons will 
help to encourage a new use of photo- 
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graphs which may mean extra business. 
The success of the professional photog- 
rapher nowadays depends upon his 
ability to create business, rather than on 
his ability to get a bigger share of what 
business normally exists. 

Advertising talk about the quality of 
material used, about the permanence of 
your work, about the experience of your 
operators is all right. It has an interest 
for the person who has already decided to 
have a picture taken, but it is absolutely 
valueless in developing business by making 
people want to have pictures made. 

People are not very likely to turn to 
your advertisement in search of scientific 
information about photographic chemicals 
or dark-room accommodations or skylight 
perfection. 

Your appeal to your reader must be 
through his interests. You have to get 
and hold his attention through what he 
wants to know about, rather than through 
what you think he ought to know about. 
Educate him all you can, but don't let 
him know you are doing it. Interest is 
the keynote of i-uccessful newspaper ad- 
vertising, and interest and punch pretty 
nearly go together. 

Right at the outset you might as well 
abandon such headlines as, ''Biggest Studio 
in Town,*' "Don't have a picture made 
until you see us," "We save you money on 
your photographs." Get away from the 
commonplace, cut-and-dried forms of 
headings and advertisements. Say some- 
thing different and say it in a different way. 

Probably the great majority of f)eople 
who see your advertisement are not con- 
templating having photographs made. It 
may be a time when they could not or 
would not have them made anyway. 
This adds to the necessity for putting an 
interest into your advertising. It is hard 
enough to get people to read it when they 
are at the moment planning for a sitting. 
It is many times harder to get them to 
read for future interest. 

When a woman is ready to have a picture 



taken, she will be interested in the style 
of finish, the size of mount, the price, etc. 
But the punch that is going to make a 
prospective customer out of a non-prospect 
is that which has to do with the advantage 
of having the picture made, the satisfac- 
tion that goes with having a satisfactory 
photograph, the business value of a good 
photograph to a man who may be asked 
at any time for a photograph for use in a 
newspaper. Consider, for instance, the 
following copy: 

"May We Have Your Photograph?" 
**As a business man that question is 
going to be asked of you sooner or later, 
perhaps many times. 

*'You may already have been com- 
pelled to refuse a newspaper man a 
photograph because you had none, 
or only one made when wearing a suit 
or hat of the vintage of *92. 

** Every time your picture appears 
in a public print, it helps your business 
and financial standing. It advertises 
your growth, your success, to your 
friends at home and to the f)eople who 
know you but who have lost sight of 
you. 

**You are really doing a publication 
a favor when you provide for them a 
good photograph for purposes of re- 
production. 

**We are making a modern style of 
picture in a new way, each dozen to 
contain six unmounted, glossy-finished 
prints just for the purpose of making 
half-tones, just what the printer wants. 
You ought to have some of these in 
your desk against the time you will 
surely need them." 

When you talk to a man like that, you 
talk to him in a way he understands and 
also about something in which he is inter- 
ested. You can make him think, if you 
will use that kind of advertising, shoeing 
him where having his picture taken has a 
real business advantage. 

Some photographers have an idea that 
any kind of a picture will put a punch into 
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their advertising. They figure that if 
they get a cut of a pretty girl into the ad, 
they have made that ad. 

Well, a cut of the right sort does help, 
if it illustrates what you are advertising 
or the point you are trying to make. But 
merely having a picture in the ad is not of 
itself a guarantee of a good and a pulling 
ad. 

We often see ads with pictures in them 
which are of no interest or value. Unless 
your picture fits the ad, leave it out. Type 
will say more and say it to your greater 
advantage than a misplaced cut that has 
no business there. 

In the newspaper, it is impossible to run 
half-tones that will give a satisfactory re- 
production of an artistic photograph. The 
screen has to be so coarse for the news- 
paper stock that the result is to cheapen 
the effect. You are likely to lose rather 
than gain by the effort. Use, therefore, 
mere line cuts that do not pretend to be 
half-tones but show better the work you 
can do. 

You cannot expect people to read long- 
winded advertisements or those which say 
nothing. Pick up any newspaper and you 
will find any amount of ads there that have 
nothing to say of any vital interest. They 



are just words, words, words, measured 
out in suitable quantity to fill so much 
space. It is no longer advertising to tell 
your readers that yours is a good place to 
have photographs made, that you have 
been in business for so many years, that 
your pictures are right, etc. All these 
things may be facts, but they have no real 
advertising value. 

To advertise with a punch, pick out the 
facts of greatest interest about what you 
are going to advertise and then tell each 
fact in the way that will make it plainest 
to the reader. Give prices, of course, and 
head the whole with a short, catchy line of 
perhaps four words. 

Punch in an advertisement is not a trick, 
nor is it an exact science. It is saying 
something of interest in a way to make the 
interest apparent at a glance. 

You will not write **punchy** advertis- 
ing without effort, and you will not get 
the best results without practice. But if 
you will give time to your advertising, 
sitting down and working it all out thought- 
fully and carefully, you will soon find that 
you are making it better and better, and by 
sticking to it, you will end in producing ad- 
vertising that will stand head and shoulders 
above your competitors. 



Intensity and Shadow 



THERE is always a point of high-light 
and an opposite j>oint of deep shadow 
in a picture, whatever the range of grada- 
tion may be, and the just relation between 
light and shade must be maintained. 

In studying, the picture upon the ground- 
glass, our attention should not be directed 
to any one part to the exclusion of the 
other parts. 

Each part, in order to be in proper 
relation to the rest, must have its due 
proportion of light and shade. 

It is a kindred relation to that prevailing 
in a musical composition — the relation 
of the notes in the scale, which must be 
maintained throughout. 



In a photograph where the **light key*' 
is allowed to be pitched high, unless the 
shadow is equal to it in quantity, the effect 
is garish. 

Corot delights in brilliancy of lights, but 
he knows how to preserve the balance by 
manipulating the shadow. 

Murillo and Rembrandt make use of 
a good deal of shadow, but always set it 
off with the contrast of high-lights. 

It too often happens that the mere 
imitator imagines he approaches or equals 
some striking effect by merely smudging, 
but his trick is palpable to the tone im- 
pressionist. There should be but one point 
from which the illumination comes, but 
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there should be a centre of light in the 
picture itself from which the lights radiate, 
decreasing therefrom until they are lost 
in obscuration. 

This light centre need not be in the 
middle of the picture, however, but it 
should be central as regards the radi- 
ations. 

Intense light in a picture is a difficult 
thing to get upon any plain surface 
whether it be a canvas or a photographic 
print, and many an intense high-light in a 
photograph is condemned by the art critic 
as something harsh, which is in reality 
true to nature. Gerome and some others 
of the French painters, and not a few of 
the Spanish, reproduce effects of strong 
light most wonderfully, but the majority 
of painters produce reflected lights by use 
of dabs of white lead and chrome. 



But it may be contended with some show 
of justice, that photographic pictures are 
seldom had in strong sunlight. 

To be sure, it is more difficult to main- 
tain the harmony of such pictures — because 
of the uncontrollable action of chemical 
light — but sometimes we do get pictures 
by the camera which compare favorably 
with the garden, lawn and meadow scenes 
of the French school. 

Mere studio landscape painters seem to 
be afraid of the vigorous sketch they make 
directly from Nature, and think it in- 
cumbent to modify the brilliancy by un- 
meaning softening of the outline of the 
shadows. 

The picture on the ground-glass, whether 
it be portrait, landscape or genre, should 
always be conscientiously studied for the 
massing effect of light and shade. 



What's What at the National 



Judges of the Picture Exhibit 
Jos. Knaffl, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Will H. Towles, Washington, D. C. 
G. Hanmer Croughton, Rochester, N. Y. 

Commercial Demonstration 
Hoiser, Cleveland, O. 

Commercial Talk 
W. H. Bass, Indianaj>olis, Ind. 

Twenty-Minute Demonstrations in 
Posing 
Jno. S. Schneider, Columbus, O. 
Chas. F. Townsend, Des Moines, Iowa. 
G. W. Harris, Washington, D. C. 
B. Frank Moore, Cleveland, O. 
J. Anthony Bill, Cincinnati, O. 
Will H. Towles, Washington, D. C. 
Emme Gerhard, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chas. Walinger, Chicago, 111. 
Chas. L. Lewis, Toledo, O. 

Operating Demonstrations 
E. H. Weston, Tropico, Cal. 
Pearl Grace Loehr, New York City. 
Clifford Norton, Cleveland, O. 

Air' Brush Demonstration 
Carl Gist, St. Joseph, Mo. 



Art Talk 
Professor Edward Lake, Urbana, 111. 

Business Talks 
C. H. Claudy, Washington, D. C. 
Tim Thrift, Cleveland, O. 
L. B. Jones, Rochester, N. Y. 
Anderson Pace, Chicago, 111. 

S\'MPOsiUM AND Question Box, led by 
D. E. Agler, Van Wert, 0. 




Clifford Norton 
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L. B. Jones 

In addition to the demonstration in 
negative making by Mr. Exiward H. Weston 
of Tropico, Cal., and of home portraiture 
by Miss Pearl Grace Loehr of New York, 
the making of portraits out-of-doors by 
Mr. Clifford Norton of Cleveland and the 
demonstration for commercial men by 
Mr. B. G. Heiser of Cleveland, there will 
be short demonstrations by the following 
well-known, successful photographers: Miss 
Emme Gerhard, St. Louis; Messrs. John 
S. Schneider, Columbus; G. W. Harris, 
Washington; B. Frank Moore, Cleveland; 
J. Anthony Bill, Cincinnati; Chas. F. 



Townsend, Des Moines; Will H. Towles, 
Washington; Chas. Walinger, Chicago and 
Chas. L. Lewis, Toledo. Each will show 
us some particular stunt that he has found 
helpful in his business. They are all people 
who have made a success of photography 
and their informal demonstrations should 
be among the most instructive features of 
the Cleveland Convention. 

Mr. Carl Gist of St. Joseph, Mo., has 
been engaged to make the air brush 
demonstrations at the Cleveland Con- 
vention of the P. A. of A., the week of 
July 24th. Mr. Gist is an expert with the 
air brush and will show you how to work 
in backgrounds, how to finish prints in a 



Jos. Knaffl 



Edward H. Weston 



manner that will add to their beauty and 
how to make your delivered products 
more attractive and worth more money. 
Mr. Gist is not only a successful photog- 
rapher but he is an artist. He will spend 
several hours each day at his easel showing 
how to improve your negatives and prints 
so you can command a higher price for 
your work. Take some prints to Cleve- 
land with you, Mr. Gist will be glad to 
work them up for you. 
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John S. Schneider 

The demonstration by Mr. Clifford 
Norton of Cleveland, promises to be one 
of the most interesting features ever pulled 
off at a convention. Mr. Norton has been 
most successful making sittings for the 
wealthy people of his home city in their 
gardens, and on their lawns. He makes 
those beautiful portraits of ladies and 
children that have been admired wherever 
shown; and to many, these portraits made 
out-of-doors with the beautiful flowers 
and shrubbery for a background and with 
the sunlight filtering through the foliage 
of the trees are most artistic and pleasing. 
The members will welcome this opportu- 
nity of seeing one of our most successful 
workers demonstrate, in one of Cleveland's 
parks, this new style portraiture. 

Commercial photographers will be well 
cared for at the 36th Annual Convention of 
the P. A. of A. 

There will be a special exhibit of com- 



Geriuurd 



Chu. Waliiifler 



mercial photographs which will be rated 
and criticised by competent judges of 
commercial work. Rating cards with com- 
ments by judges will be mailed to exhibitors 
after the close of the Convention. A 
demonstration for commercial workers will 
be given by Mr. B. G. Heiser of the Heiser 
Company, Cleveland. Mr. W. H. Bass of 
Indianapolis will deliver a lecture on 



Carl Gist 



J. A. Bill 

"Building a Business.** Mr. Bass made a 
success of Commercial Photography and 
will tell us how he has attained this success. 
Commercial photographers will attend this 
Convention in greater numbers than usual 
and the exchange of ideas with men who are 
engaged in the same line of endeavor, offers 
an unusual opportunity for mutual profit- 
The Women's Federation has promised 
to give us the service of several niost 
successful receptionists who will show how 
to deliver proofs, how to get the orders 
and how to handle patrons in the sales- 
room of a studio. Come to the Cleveland 
Convention the week of July 24th and 
learn how to get the best possible orders 
from the proofs you submit to your sitters- 
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OUR LEGAL DEPARTMENT 

CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCiCLEY. ESQ. 

(Mr. Buckley is one of the leading members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. 
If our subscribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to us» Mr. Buckley will answer them 
free of charge. A stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. Make your questions brief 
and write on one side of the paper only.) 



The Danger of Giving Employees a Share in 

One's Business 



ALMOST every few minutes, it seems to 
^ me, I come across a kind-hearted em- 
ployer who wishes to give his employees an 
interest in his business. Usually he will do 
it by incorporating his business and giving 
so many shares of stock to the favored em- 
ployees. Occasionally it is done by making 
a partnership out of it and giving the em- 
ployees a small minority interest. In all 
these cases the employer figures that he will 
still control the situation, because if it is a 
corporation, he will be the majority stock- 
holder, and if it is a partnership, he will 
hold the dominant interest. 

I have helped to carry a considerable 
number of these philanthropic deals through , 
but never without clearly explaining to the 
employer the chance he was taking when 
he put his employees in a position to annoy 
him. Sometimes when this possibility was 
explained, the employer changed his mind 
and arranged his benefactions in another 
way. Others went ahead and took the 
chance, and one in particular who did this, 
got into the precise tangle which I had ad- 
vised him he might get into. I am going to 
use his case as a sort of horrible example. 
My object is to make the employer who 
reads these articles understand that the 
employee who receives a share in his busi- 
ness is not always consumed with gratitude, 
and sometimes uses in a very cold-blooded 
fashion the weapon which the employer 
has himself put into his hands. 

The man I speak of had a good-sized 
retail business, employing about fifteen 
clerks. He had grown well-to-do and like 
many another, wished to reward some de- 
serving employees, chiefly his older clerks 



and his head bookkeeper. He decided to 
turn his business into a corporation and to 
present each of the employees in question 
with a little block of five shares of stock. 
He was advised of the possibilities of this, 
but felt sure that "the boys** would be so 
grateful that they would never do any- 
thing against him. He took the chance, the 
business was incorporated and the stock 
issued to about five employees. 

Nothing happened for a year, or until the 
first annual meeting of the corporation. 
The question of declaring a dividefnd came 
up, and at once the trouble began. It be- 
came disclosed for the first time that one of 
the oldest clerks — one of those receiving 
stock — had long disagreed, secretly, with 
his employer's method of conducting the 
store. He had no right to object before, 
but he was a stockholder how, and he said 
what he had to say and said it rather offen- 
sively. The employer was much shocked, 
and retorted sharply. To make a long story 
short, the clerk-stockholder eventually be- 
gan suit against the corporation and its 
officers, on the ground that the enterprise 
was being mismanaged, that exorbitant 
salaries were being paid, that the assets 
were being wasted, and the interests of the 
stockholders were being sacrificed. He, 
moreover, got an order from the court com- 
pelling the corporation to let him examine 
the books, and he marched in the office with 
his accountant day after day in the most ag- 
gravating fashion. 

Altogether it was one of the most dis- 
tressing experiences that this employer ever 
had. Through it all, the clerk did nothing 
which any minority stockhol(Jer cannot al- 
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ways do to harass the majority. He can 
always object to the way the business is 
being conducted ; he can always bring suit 
on some such grounds as the above; he can 
always get an order from the court permit- 
ting him to examine the books, if his object 
is to get information with which to protect 
his own interests as a stockholder. In 
short, a minority stockholder in a corpora- 
tion, while he can be out-voted on every 
occasion, has a very considerable power for 
trouble and annoyance. 

That is one risk which every employer 
takes when he gives employees stock in his 
business. It can very easily be avoided. 
An employer, instead of giving an employee 
stock, can give him the benefit of the stock. 
That is, he can set aside a block of stock for 



the benefit of the employee, who collects 
the dividends from it, but does not vote it. 
The employee, while getting just as much 
from the stock as if he owned it, is not a 
stockholder, and his capacity for harm is no 
greater than when he was merely drawing 
a salary. I always recommend that the 
thing be done this way, and have no doubt 
that a lot of trouble could be saved had the 
advice always been followed. 

The employer who gives an employee a 
small partnership interest in his business, is 
taking the same risk in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way. He can accomplish almost the 
same result by giving his employee a share 
in the profits, which of course does not ad- 
mit him to partnership. 

(Copyright hy Elton J. Burkl^.J 



Photography Before the Daguerreotype 

THAT photography existed previous to 
the Daguerreotype is clearly proved 
by plates and prints that were left by J. 
Nicephore Ni^pce. Prints were made by 
him in 1824 in printers ink from etched 
copper plates. The portrait shown here 
is a copy of one of Ni^pce's. prints of the 
Cardinal d'Amboise, which appears to be 
copied from a painting. Whatever the 
original was, does not matter, that Ni^pce 
did produce pictures by the aid of the solar 
rays fifteen years before the Daguerreotype 
admits of no contention. 

The material employed by Ni^pce was 
the bitumen of Judea, known under another 
name, as Jews' pitch, the time of exposure 
in the camera was eight hours in bright 
sunlight, the principal developer enployed 
by him was the oil of lavender, he also 
used spirits of turpentine as a developer. 

Although Ni^pce was evidently unable 
to produce photographs in a very short 
space of time, nevertheless, he produced 
pictures by the aid of light, not only 
experimentally, but he produced such work 
commercially. His one great trouble was 
to secure perfect development, the half- 
tones in these bitumen photographs would 



Reiyrodaced from a Nlepceotype made fai 1824 

so often wash away because the action of 
light was mainly upon the surface and did 
not penetrate to any great depth, hence 
the oil of lavender or spirits of turpentine 
would soak and penetrate beneath those 
parts where the light had acted, and cause 
them to lift and wash away. He often 
complained about this. The idea evidently 
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did not occur to him to devise a means of 
developing these prints from the back 
and re- transfer. Ni^pce carried his work 
so far as to produce prints in bitumen upon 
stone and thus secure lithograph for 
commercial purposes. 

To this most patient and indefatigable 
worker, we owe the discovery of using bitu- 
men as a resist upon metal and stone for 
etching purposes, while today the same 
material is used as a resist upon plates of 
steel, it is the one light sensitive coating 
that is proof against any known etching 
fluid and more resistant even than the burnt 
in fish-glue enamel. 

Bitumen will resist the etching properties 
of perchloride of iron for over forty miqutes 
even when a flat camel's-hair brush is 
employed to wipe out the carbon powder 
from the bottom of the etch, which is a 
natural consequence in the etching of steel.. 

An improvement has been made since 
the time of Nidpce in preparing bitumen in 
a more sensitive state, so that a print may 
be made by a few minutes* exposure to 
light, instead of hours, this is accomplished 
by crushing the bitumen to powder and 
then treating this j>owder with sulphuric 



ether in the dark-room, dissolving all that 
portion of the bitumen that is soluble in 
ether, the portion that remains is dried in 
the dark and j>owdered very fine by levi- 
gating in a clean mortar. Half an ounce 
of this purified bitumen is dissolved in 
fifteen ounces of benzole (coal-tar benzole), 
this liquid is filtered through absorbent 
cotton and retained in an amber colored 
glass bottle. An extremely thin layer of this 
preparation is made upon a highly polished 
and clean metal plate, dried and exposed 
behind a suitable negative, for a few 
minutes in sunlight or perhaps for one hour 
in diffused daylight, then the print thus 
obtained is developed with either oil of 
lavender or spirits of turpentine, the etch- 
ing of the plate being carried out in the 
usual way. 

This latter improvement is the one great 
advancement made in bitumen printing 
since its first introduction by Ni^pce. In 
every respect the bitumen process of print- 
ing by the agency of light remains the same 
as it did when originally discovered by 
him. This persistent worker was born on 
March 7th, 1765, and died on January 5th, 
1833. 



Simple Chemical Tests for Photographers 



IN the City and Guilds examination 
paper, there was a rather curious 
question with regard to chemicals. It is 
this: — "How would you distinguish from 
each other by their appearance, potas- 
sium ferricyanide, potassium bromide, and 
hypo?** There is, of course, no difficulty 
in distinguishing any of the colored crystals 
employed by photographers, for no one 
who had once made their aquaintance could 
fail to identify such chemicals as ferri- 
cyanide, potassium bichromate, ferrous sul- 
phate, copper sulphate, chrome alum, etc.; 
but the assumption that it is easy or even 
possible to distinguish colorless chemicals 
by their appearance alone, is somewhat 
unsafe. In the particular case given, if 
we know that a chemical must be either 



bromide or hypo, very little experience 
should enable us to identify it, even though 
the difference that exists is not great. 

Practically the only reliable, visible dif- 
ference is that white hypo crystals are 
transparent like glass and also inclined 
to be moist, while bromide crystals are 
opalescent or milky in appearance and 
always quite dry. We cannot tell much 
from the shape of the crystals, for while 
most chemicals crystallize in very dis- 
tinctive fashions when allowed to do so, 
the manufacturer, by various devices, 
frustrates their natural inclinations and 
induces them to assume shapes and sizes 
that are convenient for use. Thus, hypo 
left to itself tends to crystallize in large 
plates, but it is compelled by the manufac- 
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turer to assume the form of small prismatic 
crystals of very much the same shape and 
size as those of bromide, carbonate, sul- 
phite, sulphate, and sundry other chemicals. 
An expert in crystals can possibly tell the 
difference in crystalline structure, but to 
the ordinary person all will appear much 
the same, and, in the case of the five 
chemicals mentioned, while the bromide 
could be distinguished by its opalescence 
and the sulphite by the presence of at 
least some opaque white crystals, the 
other three might very readily be confused. 
In solutions of these colorless compounds 
there is, of course, nothing in the way of 
appearance that can serve as a guide at 
all, and, considering that labels are perhaps 
more often missing from bottles of solutions 
than from those containing dry chemicals, 
it is very necessary to have some simple 
method of testing available that will serve 
for either the solutions or the dry salts. 
This is a much simpler matter than perhaps 
most photographers appreciate, for a drop 
or two of strong sulphuric acid will suffice 
for the majority of the colorless chemicals 
usually to be found in the photographer's 
workrooms, and, naturally, sulphuric acid 
is sure to be available. The only apparatus 
necessary is a test-tube, some litmus 
paper, and a Bunsen burner or spirit 
lamp, or an ordinary gas ring-burner may 
be used if neither of the others is to be 
found. A pennyworth of lime water is 
the only extra re-agent likely to be required. 
Put about one dram of the doubtful fluid 
in a test-tube, or, if dealing with a solid, 
dissolve a crystal or so in a dram of water. 
First smell the solution. If it is a meta- 
bisulphite or a bisulphite, the smell of 
sulphurous acid will at once solve the 
puzzle. Ammonia, ammonium carbonate, 
a cyanide or a sulphide, can, of course, 
be easily identified in their original con- 
dition by smelling. If, however, the solution 
is odorless we test first with litmus paper 
to see if it is alkaline, acid, or neutral, 
and then add some strong sulphuric acid 
drop by drop and carefully note the result. 



1. The solution is alkaline and, with 
the acid, effervesces like a Seidlitz powder, 
remaining quite colorless. This indicates 
a carbonate or bicarbonate, and the test 
can be confirmed by taking a drop of lime 
water on the end of a piece of glass tube 
and holding it in the tube over the efferves- 
cing mixture. If the drop turns milky in 
appearance we know that carbonic acid 
is being emitted, and therefore that the 
unknown solution is either carbonate or 
bicarbonate. To determine which, make 
another test by taking some more solution 
without acid and boiling it. After a 
minute or so of the boiling process, repeat 
the lime-water test while continuing the 
boiling. If the drop then turns milky we 
are dealing with a bicarbonate, as a 
carbonate will give no effect. If lime 
water fails to reveal the presence of carbonic 
acid in the first test with the acid, then the 
solution is probably a caustic alkali. This 
can be confirmed by rubbing a drop on 
the hand, for the caustic alkalies have a 
curious slippery feeling that cannot well 
be mistaken. 

2. The solution is neutral, but behaves 
very much like a carbonate. It is then 
most probably an oxalate. Confirm by 
adding lime water to some fresh solution, 
when a precipitate is at once formed. 
Add hydrochloric acid, and the precipi- 
tate dissolves. Follow this with ammonia, 
and the precipitate comes down again. 
This proves the existence of an oxalate. 

3. The solution is acid and behaves 
just like an oxalate. It is then plain 
oxalic acid. 

4. The solution is neutral. Gives off a 
strong odor of sulphurous acid when the 
sulphuric acid is added and remains quite 
clear. This indicates that we are dealing 
with a sulphite. 

5. The solution is neutral. When acid 
is added it gives off a strong odor of 
sulphurous acid and also goes milky and 
deposits sulphur. Here there is no doubt 
that the salt in question is hypo. 
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6. Solution neutral. Acid gives no 
color, but none of the preceding tests will 
identify the substance. It is probably 
acetate, and if so, boiling the acidified 
solution will give the odor of acetic acid. 

7. Solution neutral. As the acid runs 
in, a dark brown layer forms at the bottom 
of the tube. This denotes a bromide, and 
if the contents of the tube are thrown out 
into a damp porcelain developing dish, a 
strong smell of bromine will confirm that 
conclusion. If the smell of bromine is un- 
familiar, add some acid to a dry crystal of 
known bromide, and in a short time the 
characteristic odor will become apparent. 

8. The solution is neutral, and with 
the acid turns dark reddish brown and 
thick, giving off red and violet vapors 
which condense on the tube into grey 
crystals. This indicates an iodide. 

9. The solution is an acid at the start, 
and turns brown with the addition of 
sulphuric acid, but remains clear. The 
color deepens on boiling. This suggests 
tartaric acid. Confirm by adding fresh 
solution to one of caustic potash, when at a 
certain stage a big deposit of small crystals 
will be thrown down. 

If none of these effects are apparent we 
must try other tests. The acid test is 
dangerous if applied to a cyanide, but no 
such mistake should occur as a cyanide 
can easily be identified by smelling the 
plain solution. All the acid tests should 
be conducted by daylight in order that 
color changes may be noted clearly, and 
also in a well-ventilated room if there is 
any chance of bromide being the subject 
of the test. The fumes may have very 
unpleasant effects in a small, close room. 
A fairly long test-tube is desirable, as 
some of the tests give very violent efferves- 
cence and are apt to produce an overflow 
of hot solution. 

The acid test given is quite enough to 
enable us to distinguish the fact that we 
are dealing with a bromide, sulphite, 
carbonate, etc., but we may also wait to 
determine whether it is a sodium, j>otassium 



or ammonium salt. The last-named is 
easily detected by adding a strong solution 
of caustic potash, when, on warming, the 
smell of ammonia is obvious. To distin- 
guish a soda from a potassium salt, dip a 
tuft of cotton wool in the solution and then 
hold it in a Bunsen or spirit lamp flame. 
Sodium will give an intense golden yellow 
color to the flame. Potassium will have 
little effect compared with the sodium, but 
if we look at the flame through blue glass 
it will be seen that the potassium makes 
the flame very much more brilliant and 
nearly white, while the sodium has hardly 
any effect. The distinction is quite ob- 
vious if we try the two salts together. 
Therefore, if one alkali is suspected, dip 
a second piece of wool in a known solution 
of the other and try the two together, both 
with and without the blue glass. No 
mistake will then be possible. 

These simple tests pretty well cover the 
ground necessary, and there are only a 
few more chemicals for which we need 
give a test. The best test for mercuric 
chloride is potassium iodide, a little of 
which gives a bright scarlet precipitate 
that dissolves on adding more iodide. 

Borax or boric acid in the solid form is 
easily distinguished if we mix it with 
strong sulphuric acid to form a paste, 
then j>our a little methylated spirit over 
it and light the spirit. The flame will 
show peculiar yellow-green fringes which 
are unmistakable. This test can be made 
in the corner of a porcelain developing dish. 
Borax gives an alkaline solution, boric 
acid an acid one. Dip a piece of cotton 
wool in the solution and hold it in a flame. 
After a minute or so a green fringe to the 
flame will prove the presence of boric acid. 
The same effect will be produced with 
borax if a drop of dilute sulphuric acid (1 
in 3 water) is put on the wool. If test No. 6 
fails, it is as well to dip a tuft of wool in 
the acid solution and test for borax. Note 
that the green fringe does not appear until 
the wool is dry and beginning to char. 

Alum gives a white gelatinous precipitate 
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with ammonia, not produced by any other 
common photographic chemical. 

Soda phosphate gives a yellow precipi- 
tate with silver nitrate, the precipitate 
being soluble in either acids or ammonia. 

Citric acid or citrates give no precipitate 
with lime water when cold, but if heated 



a precipitate slowly appears. Use plenty 
of lime water for the test. 

Silver nitrate gives a precipitate with 
hydrochloric acid. The precipitate dis- 
solves and disappears if we add ammonia, 
but reappears if we follow with sulphuric 
acid. — The British Journal of Photography, 



How Many Masters? 



C H. CLAUDY 



ONE of my correspondents puts a 
question to me which can have so 
many answers I hardly know which to 
give first! He writes of a number of 
different things, so I have made an extract 
from his letter, containing the question. 
Here it is: — 

**I have an opportunity to branch out 
in business and I don't know whether it's 
a good one or not. I now do only portrait 
work in my own studio — no home portrait 
work or anything like that. I have one 
competitor who amounts to anything. 
There is only one place in town where you 
can buy photographic supplies or have 
amateur finishing done and it does not do 
very good work. But I understand that 
Thompson's Drug Store is going to handle 
anti-trust goods in the near future and do 
enlarging and printing for amateurs. 

The chance I have is this: The place 
which does amateur finishing wants to sell 
out to me. They cannot make a go of it. 
He is a jeweler and says he cannot find the 
time to attend to it. I have always thought 
a photographer ought to take pictures, but 
if I can handle films and plates and do 
amateur finishing as a side-line, and make 
money, why shouldn't I? The town is 
growing pretty fast and there is more and 
more amateur business every year. What 
would you do if you were in my place?" 

Like all such questions, this one is 
difficult to answer because of a lack of 
familiarity with details. I do not know, 
for instance, what sort of work my corre- 



spondent does. I do not know for certain 
what amount of business he has — I can 
guess it is not more than he can handle or 
he would be in the same boat as the jeweler 
who wants to sell his side-line. 

But, accepting the conditions as given 
in the letter and ignoring all that may not 
be stated, this side of the case presents 
itself. The town is growing fast. If it 
is growing fast, wont the regular portrait 
business grow with it? And if the regular 
portrait business does grow with it, will 
there be any room in the same plant for 
portraiture and amateur finishing? 

With all due respect to the multitude oi 
good photographers in small towns who 
do amateur finishing and do it well, who 
make an honest penny to help out ttie 
regular income from portrature, it is, 
nevertheless, a fact that no really definite 
photographic success is made — or at least, 
but seldom — without a single minded 
devotion to one and only one side of the 
art. The biggest home portrait artists do 
nothing else. The greatest studio operators 
sigh for more hours in the day to make 
sittings. The great commercial studios 
turn over all portrait work to portrait 
workers. 

The man with a divided allegiance may 
be loyal to all, but his hold on any is weaker 
by the number he has. The man who is 
loyal to one mistress is apt to get her 
greatest smiles. 

On the face of it, then, I should say my 
correspondent would do well to think twice 
before he takes on the side-line. He should 
consider carefully whether the profit he 
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may make from the side-line is going to 
compensate hini for the lack of growth in 
the other line that will probably result. 
He must consider also that in a growing 
town he is going to get competition in 
increasing force. Some other man is going 
to bid for the portrait business — that means 
harder work to keep what you now have 
and still harder work to get your share of 
the increase. At the same time, a growing 
town will add a competitor or two in the 
amateur finishing line — even now Thomp- 
son's Drug Store is thinking of doing it. 
And the amateur finishing trade and the 
makino; of enlargements usually follow the 
supply house — and the supply house for 
the amateur is the most convenient place! 
If the drug store is of easier access than your 
second-floor studio, then nine out of ten 
people who want films will buy at the drug 
store. If the new finishing plant which a 
growing town will attract, locates on Main 
street at the four corners, the competition 
will be still harder to meet. If you are 
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going to have competition, wouldn't you 
rather have it in one line, and that one the 
one you know, than in two? 

The other answer is the obvious one that 
first-class enlarging and careful, clean-cut 
printing and finishing will always win a 
certain following, even if those who want 
such work done have to climb stairs to get 
it. And naturally, when such amateurs 
want professional pictures, they will think 
first of the familiar studio to which they go 
for their prints and films. There is, then, 
something to be said on both sides. 

But the weight of business experience is 
against the trying to kill too many birds 
with one stone. Moreover, many photog- 
raphers who have started the double 
business of portraiture when the sitter 
comes, and selling photographic supplies 
and doing amateur finishing in other and 
unoccupied hours, have given up one in 
favor of the other, after a trial. 

If the income from my correspondent's 
present business is a living one, I should 
most certainly, then, advise him to think 
twice and long before he devotes spare 
time to a new venture. And while it may 
not be just to say it, because I do not know 
either his abilities or his methods, I should 
roundly advise the utilization of the time 
proposed to be spent on the new business, 
in a systematic building-up of the one he 
now has. Any business man who has time 
on his hands is not on the job, — or else 
the job isn't worth hanging to! And it 
seems a fair inference that the time spent 
in finishing and in selling films and plates, 
could as well be spent in inducing new 
custom to the studio, thus utilizing the 
plant for what it is intended and the 
knowledge already possessed to the fullest 
advantage. 



Appropriate Background 

IN portraiture, undoubtedly, the figure 
demands paramount consideration, but 
it is safe to assert that too often the incon- 
siderate application of the background to 
the figure nullifies the good features in- 
herent in the figure. This want of coordi- 
nation of figures and background is due to 
the want of relation between the t\v^o. 

A comparison of the painter's work with 
the photographer's of a kindred subject, 
teaches us that the painter never indif- 
ferently considers his background, but 
studies it as a potent accessory for heighten- 
ing the effect the figure will produce by 
the association. This study will also 
reveal the fact that, though the painter 
looks upon the background as a subject 
demanding his earnest attention, he, at 
the same time, never allows it to usurp the 
major attention. It is always so treated 
as not to shine at the expense of the figure 
itself. With bust pictures you will notice 
that the painter suppresses the assertive 
features of the background. It would be 
well even for some of our most able photo- 
portraitists to keep this fact in mind. With 
bust pictures it is inadmissible to give even 
a slight degree of prominence to the back- 
ground. With so limited a presentation, 
one is constrained to use the plainest kind 
of ground. Not that this ground needs 
be, like so much we do see, monotonously 
uniform, which really serves to attract 
undue attention to it, but softly gradated 
and suggestive rather of atmosphere. But 
even here there is some danger of over- 
emphasis. The background may suggest 
too great relief of the head. It might give 
the impression that one could walk around 
the figure. 
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CRAMER PLATES 
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Stereoscopic relief may mystify the 
vulgar by its similitude of reality, but such 
projection is not art. There is a vast 
difference between suggestive atmospheric 
effect and the mere appearance of rotundity. 

With half-length subjects the use of a 
more varied ground may at times be 
desirable and even advantageous to the 
figure, but one must here be particularly 
cautious in the association. A landscape 
background, for instance, offers peculiar 
charm as a setting to a figure, but be sure 
to have it in proper relation both as the 
motive expressed by the figure and also in 
regard to its dimension. It is just in this 
particular that errors are made. First of 
all, where landscape is part of the "study" 
you are effecting, do not let the attrac- 
tiveness of the background painting divorce 
your attention from its relation to the 
figure. Where scenic backgrounds are 
used to support the portrait, study well 
the character of the perspective of the scene 
represented. The lines of the perspective, 
for instance, should not take the spectator's 
eyes away from the chief object, the figure, 
out of the picture, away up some partic- 
ularly attractive country road. If we make 
our portrait figure of a size to fit the 
dimensions of the plate, we must see that 
the perspective of the parts of the land- 
scape accord. Our figure may appear 
pictorially of dimensions which are capable 
of demolishing, with one stride, the Lilli- 
putian landscape. If you have a wall 
shown in the background, let that wall 
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MOVING PICTURES 

HOW THE¥ ARE HADE AND WORKED 

By FREDERICK A. TALBOT 

Profusely illustrated with mmny draw- 
ings and photographs. 340 pages. 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.50 net Sent postpaid, $1.65. 

Few know of the romance, the adventures, the great 
preparations and marvellous ingenuity that go to make 
up the picture plays we see. Mr. Talbot tells all about 
the subject, and a reading of this remarkable book will 
acquaint you with the most inmost secrets of the mov- 
ing picture stage. 1 1 will open to many photographers 
and others a new field of work. 

PRACTICAL 
CINEMATOGRAPHY 

By FREDERICK A. TALBOT 

With 93 illustrations. 262 pages. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. 

Motion pictures have entered so much into the needs of 
the world's amusement and instruction that both pro- 
fessional and amateur photographers will soon find that 
a knowledge of the art of making moving pictures may 
be a part of their everyday equipment. This is prac- 
tically the only authoritative work on the subject, and 
covers all the processes of motion picture work simply 
and thoroughly, and in a non-technical manner. It is 
an efficient guide to practical work in this field. 

Send for Complete descriptive Circulars 
FOR SALE BY 

FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 

212 North 13th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



suggest the possibility that the young girl 
may safely lean against it, if she so desires, 
without the least fear of its toppling over. 
Let the figure come forward with effect 
and let the portion of the scene directly 
behind it be set off so that its lights and 
darks will harmonize with the contiguous 
portions of the figure. 

There is no disputing it — the Old Masters 
had artistic composition down to the posi- 
tion where they fulfilled all the requirements 
of physiological laws and physical principles, 
and at the same time were directly under 
the control of their individual temperament. 

Leaf Photography 

In green leaves exposed to the sunshine, a veo" 
remarkable and important process in the economy 
of the plants is effected, the assimilation of carbonic 
dioxide from the air. Starch and other organic 
products are produced from the carbon dioxide 
and water with evolution of oxygen in the grains 
of chlorophyl, the green coloring matter of leaves. 
Prof. Hans Molish has produced photographs upon 
living leaves by combining this natural process 
with the well-known reaction between starch and 
iodine, which unite to form a blue color. His 
method is described in "Die Umschau." The test 
is conducted in the following way: The freshly 
cut leaf is steeped in boiling water for half a minute, 
and then immersed in a warm 80 per cent alcohol 
which extracts the chlorophyl. After a little while 
the leaf, now bleached, is dipped in dilute tincture 
of iodine, where it assumes a tint varying from 
pale violet to blue black, according to the amount 
of starch present. 

If the leaf before its removal from the plant has 
been exposed to the sun all day with a part of its 
surface covered by a piece of black paper the part 
covered remains white, showing that starch is 
formed only where the sun's rays strike. This 
feature was utilized in making photographs upon 
leaves. The leaves of the nasturtium are specially 
adapted to this process, also good results are had 
on leaves of the scarlet runner. The essentials 
are that the leaf shall be very smooth, thin, hairless, 
and very sensitive to the starch test. The photo- 
graphs were made by superimposing a celluloid film 
negative on the leaf and the results are striking 
and curious. No attempt, however, is recorded 
of the production of image by means of camera 
and lens. The particular value of the experiments 
is the scientific verification of the production of 
starch by the incidence of the solar rays. This is 
proved by the sharp contrasts and fine gradations 
of tone on the photographs. 

"Did you hear that Jiggs was killed while traveling 
in Kentucky?" 

"No. How was he killed?*' 

"In a feud." 

"And I always told him not to ride in those cheap 
cars." 
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Germany's Strategic Hold on 
American Industries 

Ours is a wonderful country. Rich in all the 
natural products that man could desire. So rich^ 
that we have been prodigal in the use of materials 
placed at our disposal. Nevertheless, we have 
been industrious, and we have manufactured with- 
in our own boundaries most of the products we need ; 
for only a very small part of the goods we require 
has it been necessary for us to look abroad. Our 
exports are greater than our imports. Before the 
war we were even sending to Germany a larger bill 
of chemicals than Germany was sending to us. 
It was natural for us to consider ourselves indus- 
trially independent. Certainly we were not gravely 
concerned by the fact that some necessary products 
still came from abroad. 

When the war broke out, much to our astonish- 
ment, we found ourselves badly crippled for the 
lack of a few essential products. We realized 
then, the strategic importance of Germany's coal- 
tar industries, for by reason of the scarcity of dyes 
our great textile industries were f)aralyzed. Our 
very health was threatened for lack of important 
drugs which had always come from Germany. 
Even the food of the nation was affected by the 
sudden cessation of imports of potash. 

It is not to be inferred that we are accusing 
Germany of having sought to destroy the industrial 
independence of this country by aiming at its 
clothing, its food and its health. The potash sup- 
plies of Germany are a natural resource. We have 
quantities of potash in this country, but as yet have 
not developed an economical method of obtaining 
it in practical form. As for the coal-tar products, 
surely no country in the world is in a better position 
than this to supply all of its own needs and have a 
large surplus lor exportation. Our production of 
pig iron is twice that of Germany, and consequently 
our production of coke must be correspondingly 
as great. But instead of saving the valuable by- 
products of coke manufacture, we have been burning 
them up in the destructive bee-hive furnace. 

In the past there has been little encouragement 
for us to save the coal tar, and it is for this reason 
that we suddenly find our industries dependent 
upon foreign products. The very consumers of 
these products have been unwilling to bear the cost 
of protecting the infant industries against foreign 
competition. 

We ourselves are to blame for the dependent 
condition of our industries. — Scientific American. 
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The Library of Amateur Photography 
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strings tied to the offer, and it is bona fide These four volumes 
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This standard reference book on Art Composition, Light and Shade, and 
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The regular price is $1.50 
yearly, but we now make this 
Special Offer in order that you 
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THE CAMERA. 

Well-known contributors give 
practical and helpful instruction 
in the newest ideas in photog- 
raphy. THE CAMERA is beau- 
tifully illustrated and printed. 

There isn't any other photo- 
graphic magazine in America 
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Highly Phosphorescent Calcium 
Sulphide 

A recent issue of the "Comptes Rend us'* contains 
an account of M, Breteaus experiments on the 
production of highly phosphorescent sulphide of 
calcium. 

One of the most active varieties was made by 
heating precipitated chalk with thirty per cent 
of its weight of powdered sulphur in a close crucible 
for over an hour, then impregnating the cold 
product with a trace of bismuth, in the form of an 
alcoholic solution of bismuth nitrate, again heating 
the mixture for two hours at a temperature of a 
dull red heat and then allowin^^ the crucible to cool 
slowly in the furnace, the crucible being left luted. 
The presence of sodium carbonate or chloride in 
the original mixture had no appreciable eflfect upon 
the phosphorence. 

Effect of Humidity on Photographic 
Films 

After a plate has been exposed in a telescope for 
some time, it gradually loses some of its sensitiveness. 
This action is the subject of a communication to 
the Astro Physical Journal, in which the cause of 
decrease of sensitiveness is laid to the charge of 
humidity. Experiments were made to determine 
the effect of varied degrees of humidity on the 
sensitiveness and developing factor of a Seed 23 
to a Seed 30 plate. Experimenting within the 
range of 0.5 to 85 per cent of humidity and allowing 
the emulsion film time to come into equilibrium 
with the air, it was found that both sensitiveness 
and development factor decreased about 25 per 
cent when the humidity was increased from 0.5 
to 85 per cent. 

This result seems very conclusive and shows the 
restraining action of a change of moisture on the 
sensitiveness of the film. It would follow, therefore, 
that all photographic materials used in photometric 
work should be brought into equilibrium with the 
atmosphere in which they are used. 
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What*s Doing in Pliotograpliy 



R. E. Wall, Primghar, Iowa, has sold his studio 
to C. A. Pratt. 

William Spieth of OIney, III., has opened a branch 
studio at Flora, III. 

O. B. Durfee, Forest, Ohio, has sold his studio 
to R. E. Basinger. 

Sam K. Carlson has purchased the studio of 
J. B. Hughes, Boone, Iowa. 

Harry Beaghler, formerly of Clay Center, Kan., 
has purchased a studio in Wamego, Kan. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Kronheimer, formerly of 
Oklahoma, have opened a studio in Bushnell, 111. 

C. C. Bundy, Corydon, Ind., is making arrange- 
ments to move to Columbus, Ind., where he will 
conduct a studio. 

J. E. Long, Gatesville, Texas, has severed his 
connection with the Mayes Studio and will open 
a place of his own. 

Louis Heyn of the Elite Studio, Great Falls, 
Mont., has sold an interest in his business to Harry 
J. Keeley, the latter having been employed by Mr. 
Heyn for the past four years. 



Missouri Valley Association 

L. S. Kucker, of Springfield, Mo., the president 
of the Missouri Valley Photographers* Association, 
has produced a novel plan which is to be carried 
out August 22, 23, 24 and 25 at the annual conven- 
tion of the organization to be held in Lincoln, Neb. 

For many weeks Mr. Kucker has been planning 
a model studio, which will be actively operated on 
the floor of the big convention hall in Lincoln. 
The studio will occupy the entire first floor of the 
convention hall and delegates from various states 
represented in the convention will have charge of 
it each day. Actual work in the developing room, 
retouching room and oil work room will be witnessed 
daily, as also office and reception room ethics. Mr. 
Kucker will deliver an address to 500 delegates 
that are expected to attend the meet. 

The president of the association is being assisted 
by a special committee in arranging an elaborate 
program for the convention. 

The officers of the photographic organization, 
which embraces Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma, are as follows: L. S. Kucker, Springfield, 
president; John Wilson, Pawnee, Okla., vice pres- 
ident; H. Pottenger, Wichita, Kan., secretary; Alva 
C. Townsend, Lincoln, Neb., treasurer. 



DEATHS 



HAROLD S. BELLSMITH 
Harold S. Bellsmith, aged 61 years, died on June 
5th in Jersey City, N. J. He was a well-known 
photographer in New York, Jersey City and Buffalo, 
and sometime ago was connected with the Eastman 
Kodak Co., as lecturer and demonstrator through- 
out this country. 

Mr. Bellsmith is survived by his widow, a son 
and a daughter. 
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raphers. You can easily learn 
how to compose pictures correctly 
if you study The Old Masters. 
They are the best teachers. 

THE PAINTERS' SERIES 

contain excellent reproductions, in rich sepia, of 
the world's most famous paintings. Although 
reduced in size, they retain to a great degree 
the strength of the original paintings, and 
almost have the quality of photographic 
prints. Sixty r^producHons in each hook. 



Breasel 

Bitnisiiio 
BotdceUi 
Claude 



Conreffio 
Dnrer 
DelSarto 
Dou 

DeHooch 
and V«m«er 
Early Flmnirii 
Frans Hak 
Fra Ansalioo 
Goya 
GaliuboRNich 



Giotto 

Hosarth 

Holbein 

Jan Staen 

Jonlaans 

Lawrence 

Loini 

Lotto 

Morillo 

Michael Ansolo 



Me 

Maria 
Morretto 
PouMin 
PenMpno 



Raebum 

Raphael 

Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Romney 

ReynoUa 

Titian 

Tintoretto 

Tenieri 

VanDer 

Weyden 
Veronese 
VanDyck 
Velasques 
Watteau 
Wouwerman 



SIm€ 4x5}Hn, Bound in arHMe parchment papmr coosrs 

30 cents each. Four for $1.00. 

Sent Postpaid 

Unequalled by anything offered at the same 
price. Order To-day at least four. Name second 
and third choice, in case first choice is out of 
stock. Send orders direct to the 

BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

210 North 13th Street PHILADELPHIA 
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TWO STANDARD BOOKS 

BY HENRY RANKIN POORE, A.N.A. 

The Conception of Art 



100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 



$2.00-POST FREE. 



THIS BOOK seeks to give to the reader a basis upon which he may establish his own 
art Judgment. ** It comprehends,'* says the New York Matt, ^'more of the theories of 
art than any book we have ever seen and cannot Ikil to be valuable to those who wish to 
bring their reading down to date.** 

The reading of the man interested in art is beset by many counter opinions. This book in 
Its comprehensive view seeks to supply him with the basic fects and principles upon which art 
rests and which must stand at the foundation of any art creed. 

It not only helps the reader to know what art is but in its chapter on ** Misconceptions 
in Art** proves how frequently the popular mind wanders blindly among current fiillticies. 
These are later treated at length. 

** Nowhere,** says one of our ablest American critics, '*are the bombastic, inconsistent* 
nonsensical pronouncements of the Futurists* creed so wittily and logically punctured as in these 
keen, caustic p» ngraphs.** 

OPINIONS ON **THg CONCEPTION OF ART** 

"A book filled with common sense." — New York 
Post. The Nation, 

"One of the best expositions of art conception 
that has been presented in any form to the public 
ap to the present time." — San Francisco News 
Letter, 

•*The most notable of recent contributions to the 
subject . . . Scholarly, singularly illuminatinR." 
—Philadelphia Inquirer, 

•*Mr. Poore bnnffs to his task an ardent spirit, 
the fiery zeal of a true apostle of a {Treat cause, 
and a wide knowledge of his subject.' — Arts and 
Decoration. 



"One of the sanest discussions of the modem 
tendencies that has come to our attention." — New 
York Examiner, 

"This study, so useful to the layman's under- 
standing of art, must possess especial value to art 
students, and hold no end of interesting opinions 
to artists themselves." — Art and Progress, 

"In 'The Conception of Art* Mr. Poore seeks out 
first principles, and as he knows what he is taUdng 
about."— -VewKor* Sun. 

"Artist, student and lay reader will severally find 
Mr. Poore's book valuable and illuminating."— 
Record-Herald, Chicago* 



Pictorial Composition 

83 ILLUSTRATIONS. $2.00— POST FREE. 

THIS BOOK, published eleven years ago, has passed into its ninth edition, revised and up-to- 
date, being now recognised as the attthorUaUom work published in English on the subject of 
Composition. It has maintained the cordial endorsement of the leading artists and critics of this 
country and of England where it has had a continued demand. 

The book sets forth an analysis of pictorial processes which, while of special interest to the 
artist and photographer, is designed also to aid the layman in his appreciation of the pictorial. 

OPINIONS ON ''PICTORIAL COMPOSITION** 



"A Rreat deal of art writing is like balloons- 
much Ras and little weiRht. Here is the weight 
without the Ras," — London Review. 

"The best book on the subject for pupils in HiRh. 
Normal and Art Schools. The book is invaluable. 
—The School Arts Book. 

Irvinj5 R. Wiles. N. A.: "I have read nothinR on 
the subject that compares with it in clear explana* 
tions ot qualities in painting, that are always most 
mysterious to the layman," 



Pine MacDonald, "photographer of men": ""It 
has a more direct application to the work of the 

ghotographer than any book I have ever read. I 
ave read it six times and given a dozen copies." 
E. B. Greenshields, Montreal. Canada, author and 
collector of pictures: "I have read and re-read Mr. 
Poore's book on Pictorial Composition. ... It 
is stimulating and instructive and full of the best 
ideas both about painting pictures and appreciating 
them when painted." 



Of these two boolcs. The Conception of Art shoidd be considered the basis for art study, and 
Pictorial Composition its natural sequel. The reader, proceeding thus in his study, will find the 
development of the subject systematic and logical and in its pursuit the more pleasurable. 

Either Book, with a Tear's SobseriptioB to the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHT, $2.78 



Send orders 



S^" Bulletin of Photography, 



210-212 North 13th Street 
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Pyro is the best developer for Plates or Portrait 
Films — it is also, at present, by far the most 
economical developer. 

Get acquainted with this 
chemical in its most conven- 
ient form 

EASTMAN 
PERMANENT 
CRYSTAL 
PYRO 

It is clean to handle — gives 
off no flying particles of dust 
— yields negatives of the most 
perfect printing quality. 

Specify Eastman Permanent Crystal Pyro 
in your next order. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All dealers'. 
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ClMsUlcd Advertising Ratat— Help Wanted. Sale. Exchange, 
and miflcellaneoiu adveitiaements. Minimum charge. $1.00 
for thirty wordf; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Situation Wanted — Twenty-one wordf one time, free. Addi- 
tional words. 2 cents each. 

No display allowed — Cash must be sent with order. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 9 
A. M.. Tuesdays, one week preceding date of publication. 

Disiriay advertising rates sent upon requ^t. 



Special Notice — Advertisers desiring mail sent to 
general delivery at any post office wtll be excluded 
from our pages. We must have name and address 
as a guarantee of good faith. A number of com- 
plaints compel us to adopt this rule. 

Wanted — Position by a good all-around workman. 
Prefer retouching and operating. Address 783, 
care of Bulletin of Photography. 

Wanted — Girl in finishing department, who under- 
stands finishing, putting in backgrounds and 
coloring. A steady position to right party. Address 
Carl K. Frey, 11 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 

Wanted — All-around man of ability; must turn 
out good work and do it fast; must be reliable 
and able to handle amateur finishing. For a man 
who can do the work and take an mterest in the 
work, we will pay the price. No pikers wanted. 
Write fully. C. W. Gale, Beatrice, Nebr. 

Position Wanted — By Al retoucher, etcher and 
background worker, with artistic ability, who can 
also assist in operating. Address No 780, care of 
Bulletin of Photography. 



Photograph Studio — To rent or buy in city of 
100,000 or over; state full particulars. L. Masur, 
600 West 116th St., Room 44, New York City. 

For Rent — Room suitable for photographer; 
excellent opening; town of 6000 p>opulation; no 
opposition; rent reasonable. Apply to Krauss 
Brothers, Middletown, Pa. 

For Sale — Only studio in the county, situated in 
town of 9,500 inhabitants. Write 782, care of 
Bulletin of Photography. 

For Sale — Studio in Buffalo; no competition 
within two miles; good business; fixing rooms: 
new brick building; hard- wood floors; rugs and 
portieres. All you need is bed and dishes. Address 
321 Brisbane Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

For Sale — Good paying studio, with good reputa- 
tion, in live factory city of 16,000. Interurban 
center; studio located on opposite corner from inter- 
urban depot. Modem equipment to 1 1 x 14. This 
studio will bear the strictest investigation. Price 
low for quick sale. Address Truby Art Gallery, 
Coffeyville, Kansas. 

For Sale — Studio, Central New York; population 
150,000; fine location in heart of business centre; 
fully equipped and doing a splendid business; owner 
wishes to retire on account of ill health. Will sell at 
a price attractive to anyone who will appreciate the 
value of a well-established paying business. For 
particulars, address J., 123 Woodward Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 



The More You LEARN— The More You EARN 

The more you learn how to manage your studio successfully, 
the bigger your profits will be. This book gives hundreds of 
valuable and practical suggestions — things you ought to know 
about, so that you can increase your profits. 

how to make a studio pay 

BY FRANK FARRINGTON 

Cloth Bound. 12 mo. 124 pages. The following Table of 
Contents shows the wide range of subjects covered: 

The Man and the Location The Treatment of Customers Developing the Side lines 

Bujdng and Arranging the Stoclc How to Know the Profito Advertising You Can Do 

System in the Studio Credit and Collections Business-Getting Schemes 

Price $1.00 — Sent Postpaid 

send O^er. Direct To BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 



210.212 North 13th Street 



PHILADELPHIA 
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DEVELOPING CONVENIENCES. 

Core Plate Developing Racks 

Are a great convenience in develop- 
ing, fixing and drying plate negatives, 
the plates remaining in the racks 
during the entire operation. They 
are intended for the use of plates 
only, are made of a metal that will 
not corrode, may be used in any de- 
veloping box of a suitable size and 
will be found a valuable addition to 
the equipment of the portrait or com- 
mercial photographer. 

The Price, Each 

4X X 6K - - - - $ .50 8 X 10 - - - - $ .60 

5 x7 . . - - .50 10x12 - - - - 1.10 

6>^x8;^ - - - - .60 11x14 - - - - 1.60 

Eastman Film Developing Box No. 2. 

This box may be used for de- 
veloping 5x7 Portrait Films in 
Film Developing Holders, six of 
which may be used in the box at 
one time or it may be used for 5x7 
Core Developing Racks, twelve of 
which may be handled in the box 
at one time, without crowding. 
The box is made of hard rubber 
and is very strong and durable. 

The Price. 

Eastman Film Developing Box No. 2, $3.00 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

All dealers'. 
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A small professional 
printer as substantial 
and convenient as 
larger printers — and 
more economical. 



The No. 1 Eastman Printer 

should be a part of the equipment of every studio. It 
accommodates 5x7 and smaller negatives, the printing 
glass being 8x8 inches square. The printer is operated by 
a hand lever which operates the back and brings the paper 
in perfect contact with the negative before it switches the 
lights on and locks. Releasing the lever turns off the white 
lights but leaves the red light burning. Two 60 Watt 
Mazda lamps (not furnished) give ample illumination and 
the blocks on which they are mounted have a sliding and 
rack and pinion movement which permits of almost any 
adjustment of the light. A removable panel in the side of 
box permits a ground glass to be slid into grooves to diffuse 
the light. The printer is constructed of hard wood, and 
the best of metal is used for working parts, all of which are 
heavily nickeled. The price, including ruby globe and 
electric cord with plug to fit any ordinary socket, $10.00. 



yill T>ealer$\ 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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We know the chemicals 
are right by rigid laboratory 
tests — ^you know they are 
right by the presence of this 
seal on the container: 




We are both certain. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer's. 



X 
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Sparkle and Pluck have a special mean- 
ing when applied to 

EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT FILM 

As you look at a highlight on the subject you 
are photographing, you do not see a solid white 
mass in contrast with a shadow. What you do see 
is — delicate shadows within the highlight itself, and 
these give texture to the flesh or drapery on which 
the strong light falls. The result is sparkling 
brilliancy. 

Because Portrait Film is practically free from 
halation it will render these delicate gradations 
within the highlight, and it may be developed to 
a degree of pluckiness that will give good detail 
in the shadows. 

The result is a quality in the print you have 
never secured from glass plate negatives. 

Ask our demonstrator to show you. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

All dealers^ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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To reproduce every 
gradation of a perfect 
negative, make the 
print on 



HRTOl 



It produces quality 
for quality. 




All T>€aUn\ 




ARTURA DIVISION, 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SEED PLATES 

From the extremely rapid Seed Graflex Plate to the slow 
Seed 23 and Seed Process, the Seed Plate line is complete — a 
Seed Plate for every need. 

SEED GRAFLEX, the most rapid Seed Plate ever pro- 
duced, yields the best possible results from short exposures and 
may be developed to the degree of contrast desired by the 
press photographer without danger of fogging. 

SEED 30 GILT EDGE is the ideal plate for portraiture- 
it has exceptional speed with nothing sacrificed in quality, 
gradation or fineness of grain. Seed 27 Gilt Edge and Seed 
26X are also excellent for portraiture but are not so rapid as 
the Seed 30. 

SEED L ORTHO, NON-HALATION L ORTHO, 
C ORTHO AND PANCHROMATIC are color sensitive 
plates used by the commercial photographer and for general 
outdoor and interior work, the Panchromatic being sensitive 
to the entire spectrum. 

SEED 23 is a very slow plate with wide latitude, while 
the slower Seed Process is especially suited for line work. 
There is also the Seed Lantern Slide Plate and, for the Roent- 
genologist, the Seed X-Ray Plate, and they all have the 
uniformity and dependability that have made Seed Plates the 
Standard of Quality. 

It's a Seed Plate you need. 



^^Tb 



All Dealer i\ 



ry Plate Division, 
KODAK COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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